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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


It’s hard to believe that the floor that contributes 
so much to the rich decoration of this restaurant 
is low in cost—but it is. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
was developed particularly 

to meet the need for an at- 

tractive floor at minimum 

cost. In addition, it has a 

special advantage for base- 

ments or for any concrete 

floor slab in direct contact 

with the ground. It is not 

affected by the alkaline mois- 

ture in floors of that type. 

Countless color combina- 
tions and geometric designs can be created with 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Any of the wide va- 
riety of handsome colors can be combined because 
this floor is put down tile by tile. 

The tough composition of Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile makes it a durable floor that will give long 
service even under heavy traffic. Colors won’t 
wear off because they go all the way through each 
tile. Maintaining this floor is easy and inexpensive. 
Periodic washing and waxing is all the care it needs. 
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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


For unusual decorative treatments and sheer 
floor beauty, no other resilient flooring can match 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Custom designs are easy to 
create because of the wide 
choice of colors, patterns, 
and style effects. The mod- 
erate cost of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum also makes it 
practical to have an indi- 

vidually styled floor. 
Through the years, this 
flooring has gained an envi- 
able reputation for long 
service in busy stores and 
shops. Its resilience makes it quiet and comfort- 
able to walk on. Economy of maintenance also 
adds to the popularity of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 
for Your Business?” This 20-page book 
shows floor designs in full color and 
gives all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and Armstrong's Asphalt Tile 
as well as Linotile’, Rubber Tile, and 
other Armstrong’s Resilient Floors for 


business use. Write Armstrong Cork Co., 
5007 Fulton Street, Lancaster, Penna. 








< Theres a tremendous difference between a ‘snail’ and a “quail” 


- and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “Ethy! “gasoline ! 





“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. “Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 





ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 





a 


: 
Other products sold under the“ Ethyl" trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride... sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid)...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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There’s a wonderful world 
of summer fun awaiting you, 
six thousand feet up in the 
Sawtooth Range. From ice 
skating to swimming... golf 
to fishing . . . everything’s 
there for YOU to enjoy. Prac- 
tically pollen free— perfect 
for hay fever sufferers. Why 
not make your plans Now? 


SUMMER RATES FROM $6 


Address W. P. Rogers, General 
Manager, Sun Valley, Idaho, 
or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 1476, Omaha 2, Nebr., or 
see your local travel agent, 











LETTERS 





Plague of Plenty 
Sir: 

Your write-up of the farm problem in your 
June 19 issue was the fairest I have read out- 
side the agricultural press . . . 

CuHester A, CLARK 
Cedar Lake, Ind. 


Sir: 

Sorry to see such a biased and distorted 
picture of farming .. . 

Farmers are talking, wondering, and seeth- 
ing with falling prices. Living is expensive. 
Taxes are high. They don’t want handouts 
from politicians. Labor gets new demands. 
Freights go up. Building materials are jump- 
ing. New pests show up... 

Mark this—the Democrats with the Bran- 
nan Plan will win unless the Republicans 
come up with an understandable farm plan . . . 


‘ = 
Grapeview, Wash. CarroLt D. Busx 


Sir: 

Maybe some farmers are “riding the crest 
of the most prosperous wave in farming his- 
tory.” But there are still two and one-half 
million migrant farm families who toil and 
starve so the rest of us may eat... 


sRANT M.S 7U 
Scottdale, Pa. Grant M. STo_tzFrus 


Sir: 

. . . From my viewpoint, as a Technocrat,* 
the entire problem could best be summed up 
thus: for our physical needs we try to create 
an abundance—by using the technique of 
creating an artificial scarcity to keep prices 
up—so we may obtain enough money to 
purchase that abundance out of the scarcity. 
In short, we seek abundance and scarcity 
simultaneously. 

We Technocrats may be permitted an 
amused chuckle while we observe the futile 
attempts to establish abundance and scarcity 
so they will co-exist... 


* A rare survivor of a half-forgotten move- 
ment which flourished in the early ’30s. 
Technocracy was founded by Howard Scott, 
an engineering theorist, on the principle that 
under the present price system the machine 
is destroying man’s chance to carn a living. 
By “functional control’ of production and 
distribution—including the substitution of en- 
ergy certificates for money—the Technocrats 
still claim they can wangle a comfortable 
living for everybody. 


When society is confronted with the choice 
of having a full belly and empty billfold or 
empty belly and full billfold, the full belly 


will be the choice . . . 
Corpus Christi, Tex. GW. Max 


Sir: 

. . . In the framework of the price support 
program, the plight of the farm workers can 
be alleviated. It should be made a condition 
that any farmer availing himself of the fed- 
eral price support must adopt a farming pro- 
gram which includes, among other things, 
all-year-round farming activities through the 
raising of overlapping crops or combination 
of crops Under the price support, it 
should be a must relationship between the 
employing farmer and the hired hand that 
the latter be covered by the social 
security compensation insurance. 

Under this proposed setup of the federal 
price support, the unnecessary waste is ameli- 
orated through the social salvation of a great 
segment of citizenry... 

(THe Rev.) D,. F. GonzaLo 
Stockton, Calif, 


Brash Birds 
Sir: 

Well, did the rubber garter snakes (Tove, 
June 12) keep the pigeons away from the 
West Palm Beach courthouse ledges? . . . 

LAURENCE PERRINE 
Dallas, Tex. 


{ Only for a couple of days: Any sug- 
gestions?—Epb, 


No Regrets 
Sir: 

The Oxford Union motion “regretting the 
influence exercised by the U.S.” [Tore, June 
12) may easily give a misleading impression 
to readers not familiar with the circum- 
stances. First, the Union is by no means rep- 
resentative of undergraduate opinion; it 
speaks only for its own members. Second, 
voting is affected as much by the merit of 
speeches as by the merit of motions; it is, 
aiter all, a debating club. Third, the oratory 
of Mr. Randolph Churchill, in marked con- 
trast to that of his distinguished father, has 
always been a sure vote-loser amongst Ox- 
ford audiences. Neglect of these considera- 
tions caused widespread American misunder- 
standing of the 1933 “King and Country” 
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NEW LEGS 
FOR 
MR. VALAS 


On April 2, 1946, Mr. Valas was working around a vat in 
a metal plant when an explosion blew the steel lid to the 
rafters. The lid caromed off the ceiling, then crashed down 
on the terrified Mr. Valas. They saved his life by amputating 
both legs above the knee. 

Alone in his hospital room, Mr. Valas had plenty of time 
to think—and it wasn’t nice. He’d remember the times he 
used to play basketball with his son... thought of the gang 
at the plant working regular hours. “And the best I'll ever 
do is sell pencils,” he’d say to himself—and scowl at the 
nurse. 

But that was before he was admitted to the Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston on May 8, 1947. In the 
Guest House there, he was given a room with another 
amputee who taught him by example that his future could 
be as bright as he wanted to make it. He started exercises to 
strengthen his shoulders, arms and back. By October, he 
was ready for his first half-length artificial legs. 

Then he began to play ping pong and pool ... work in 
the carpenter shop ... take more advanced exercises. Rapidly 
he gained confidence, poise and balance. By June 1948, he 
was ready for a full length pair of legs. That was the day 
he learned to smile again. 

Today, he’s working as the operator of a calculating ma- 
chine in the plant where he was hurt four years ago. If you 
ask him about his accident, he'll tell you this: “Toughest 
thing I ever did was stay sitting in a wheel chair while they 
played the Star Spangled Banner. You see, this is one coun- 
try where they really take care of you when you're down 
and out.” 








Mr. Valas can now stand up when the National Anthem is 

played! 
ae * * * % * = * 

This case from Liberty Mutual's files gives heartening 
proof that human values can be saved through skilled re- 
habilitation. Founded in 1943, our Rehabilitation Center in 
Boston has developed under medical direction techniques to 
restore injured workers to employment. So far, 1,230 seri- 
ously injured men and women have been treated. Of those 
whose treatment has been completed, 860 have returned to 
work. Rehabilitation is another way in which Liberty Mutual 
sets the pace in providing business insurance that better 
serves workers and employers alike. 





LIBERTY 8. MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe -+- by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 


highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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What’s your guess? 


THIS GIRL IS— 
() Doing psychic research 


: ; "s buff 
Playing blind man’s 
U ha starts 


() Guessing when Hiawat 





Even standing, she’ll find it hard to tell the exact 
moment when the H1awaTua starts. Velvety take- 
offs are characteristic of these famous Speedliners. 


Is it because of diesel power? Partly—though the 
Olympian HiawaTHA between Chicago and the 
Pacific Northwest is pulled through the mountains 
by electric locomotives. Actually, many factors are 
involved including the skill of the engineer. Impor- 
tant, too, are the seasoned roadbed, heavy rail, 
expert maintenance and advanced car design which 
also contribute to the cushioned, silent ride. 


Why don’t you try the Hiawaruas? Find out 
how restful travel on The Milwaukee Road’s steel 
highway can be. H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


)? THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


| [pacifist] motion. It would be a thousand 


pities if a similar misunderstanding flowed 
from this 

H. G. NicHoLas 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Summa & Solutions 
Sir: 

A summa cum laude to Tre in content 
and objectivity of study on the Crisis in 
Colleges [June 19 


. P ‘ SILAS SHULMAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sir 
. . . It seems to me that the article misses 
. one of the chief reasons for the financial 
predicament in which colleges and schools 
find themselves today, and that is that in a 
real sense every boy today in college, regard- 
less of the financial background of his parents, 








is on a scholarship . . . For example, if the 
aver cost per boy to the college today is 
$1,200 and a parent pays the top tuition asked 


by the college, which may be S600, then his 
son is receiving in a real sense a scholarship 
of $600 from the college ... 

Ii the colleges would put on a strong pub- 
lic relations program with their clientele in 
an effort to bring them, in a real sense, into 
a partnership with the school in the education 


| of their boys, many of them would not only 


be willing to pay as much towards the actual 


| cost as their finances would permit, but would 


also add to those amounts gifts which could 

be applied not only to mounting operating 

deficits, but to the tuitions of those less able 

to meet these costs ... 

James I, WENDELL 
Headmaster 


The Hill School 
Pottstown, Pa 


Sir 

Hadn't our college presidents better give 
sober thought to the sources of inflation 
which create their repeating financial crises? 
Not so many years ago their campuses were 
the spawning grounds of the theories now 
used as expedients for keeping a political 
party in office, Protected from worldly reality, 
our campuses have been slow to feel what 
fixed income individuals have long realized 
inflation means creeping poverty ine 1 
just possible that [the colleges] are not too 
far advanced in their retrenchment to set up 
a joint institute for the study and promotion 
of the advantages of a stable dollar. . . With 
inflation stopped, college presidents could 
ignore pork barrel contracts and perpetual 
road shows for fund raising [and] could 
return to their offices to plan the orderly 
development of their institutions . . . 

Dubey A, WILLIAMS 

Providence, R.I, 


Divine Relations 
Sir 

I was indeed pleased and gratified to read 
the brief statement denying the lic 
concerning Father Divine’s and my domestic 
relations | Time, June 12] . 

It is only right and justifiable that the 
press, as a servant of the people, should print 
the truth concerning all matters with which 
the public and the nation at large are con- 
cerned; for to publicize unfounded and ma- 
licious lies is to create Fascism, Naziism, 
Tojoism and Communism, jeopardizing the 
peace, freedom and security of the nation 


| Unless [such] treacherous propaganda . . . is 


put an end to, the people of this nation will 
suffer the consequences with continued trans- 
portation disasters, floods, tornadoes and ulti- 
mate war which would undoubtedly mean 
the annihilation of civilization ... 

Mrs. S. A. DIvINE 

(MorHeEr Divine) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Oxon Tine - Broder. 


The urgency and import of the news 
from Asia has moved the editors to 
alter Trwe’s news format for this issue. 
As a result, in National Affairs’ ac- 
customed place you will find an eleven- 
page special section called War In Asia. 


War In Asia is the work of the edi- 
tors and writers of the Foreign News, 
International and National Affairs de- 
partments—and of Tre Inc.’s corre- 
spondents in the U.S. and overseas. 


What were U.S. citizens doing and 
thinking last week 
about this new crisis 
in their lives? Was 
the U.S. ready for 
it? Would the U.S. 
economy be put on 
a war basis? What 
was Congress’ reac- 
tion? What was the 
background of the 
conflict? These are 
some of the ques- 
tions that War Zn Asia tries to answer. 


FRANK GIBNEY 


As you can read in Correspondent 
Frank Gibney’s first-person account 
from the battlefront, the war in Korea 
was only four days old when he became 
Time Inc.’s first casualty. He is now 
out of the hospital and back on the 
job. You may recall his timely apprais- 
al of the Korean situation in our June 
5 issue. Before he became head of our 
Tokyo bureau, Gibney had served four 
years in the U.S. Navy, where he 
learned Japanese and was aide and flag 
lieutenant to Admiral Robert M. Griffin 


in Japan. 


The outbreak of war in Korea found 
only three U.S. correspondents on hand 
there. Our Hong Kong bureau chief, 
Wilson Fielder, was sent to Tokyo to 
work on the MacArthur cover story 
for this issue. Carl Mydans, who had 
returned to New York after running 
the Tokyo bureau for the last three 


years, turned around and headed back 
for the Far East. Lire Editor John 
Osborne, a former Time senior editor, 
who was in the Philippines on a swing 
through the Far East, took off for For- 
mosa via Hong Kong. David Duncan, 
Lire photographer, who had left Japan 
originally with Gibney, was “some- 
where in Korea.” 


Those of you who did not get the 
made-over edition of Trme’s July 3 
issue, containing the news of the Presi- 
dent’s decision on the Korean war, are 
owed an explanation. When Time went 
to press as usual late Monday night, 
President Truman had not been heard 
from and the U.S. position in the con- 
flict was still publicly undecided. Our 
Washington bureau reporters stood by 
and waited. Arrangements were made 
to have a skeleton staff on hand at the 
editorial offices in New York for a 
Tuesday newsbreak. At 11:30 a.m, on 
Tuesday, when word of the President's 
announcement came, Time was being 
printed on schedule. Editor T. S. 
Matthews ordered the presses stopped 
in mid-run for the story of U.S. armed 
intervention in Ko- 
rea, Two pages each 
of National Affairs 
and = International 
were reopened; the 
stories were rewrit- 
ten. At 4 p.m. the 
presses were rolling 
again. 





As a result, about WItson FIELDER 
a fifth of you failed 
to receive the re-make of Time. How- 
ever, if those of you who got first-run 
copies would like to have a copy of 
the re-make for your files, please let 
me know. I will be happy to send you 
one as long as the supply lasts. 


Cordially yours, 


alii 
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Now! The magic of electric 
aishwashing at low cost / 
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SaaS eee 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR CONFIDENCE IN 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


ew G-E Portable Dishwasher 


ONLY 


NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED 


Subject to change without notlee, 


IN THIS WONDERFUL new Portable Dish- 
washer, General Electric offers the blessing 
of timesaving, worksaving electric dish- 
washing at a price within reach of all! 


Ideal for any kitchen! You roll it to the 
sink for dishwashing, roll it away after- 
ward! 


“Spray-rub” washing action gets dishes 
sparkling clean in minutes . . . in water 
hotter than hands could stand! 
“Natural-heat” drying! Just open lid 
after washing and dishes dry in their 
own heat! 


Huge 100-piece capacity... with top- 
opening for easy loading! Simple, easy- 
to-use controls! 


G-E engineered! Your assurance of per- 
formance and long-time dependability. 







FREE 
DEMONSTRATION! 


At your G-E dealer's, or in 
your own home. Look for 
your nearest dealer in the 
Classified Phone Book under 
“Dishwashing Machines."" 
While there, see the great, 
new G-E Automatic Dish- 
washer. General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 










Low Down 
Payment! 





Easy Terms! 
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THE NATIONS 


In the Cause of Peace 


“We are not at war,” said the President 
of the U.S. last week. Then he went on to 
explain. The U.S., said Harry Truman, 
was engaged in a police action. A “bunch 
of bandits” had attacked the Republic of 
Korea—a government established by the 
United Nations—and the Security Council 
had asked U.N. members to suppress this 
bandit raid. That was what the U.S, was 
doing. “We hope we have acted in the 
cause of peace—there is no other rea- 
son for the action we have taken,” said 
Truman. 

That was how the cold war (which was 
neither cold nor war) ended. 

What was this new thing the U.S. was 
in? World War IIT? Could Armageddon 
begin with so feeble a fanfare as the 
muffled Battle of Korea? Could the push- 
button war of the physicists start among 
the grass roofs of a land where men had 
hardly caught up with Galileo? Was this 
the place and was this the way in which 
Marx and Jefferson came to final grips? 

It could be. The fire in the grass roofs 
of Korea might spread into atomic war— 
and it might not. It might, on the other 
hand, be the beginning of peace. 

The Communist intention to destroy 
what order existed in the rest of the world 
had been plainly published and implacably 
pursued. The U.S. had first ignored and 
then underestimated this challenge. In 
Europe, the U.S. had partially met the 
Communist threat by gifts of goods, and 
promises of military aid if the Red threat 
became an all-out war. 

In Asia, this had not been enough. In 
Asia, the props of ordered freedom were 
just not strong enough to withstand the 
Communist pressure. So China fell while 
the U.S. argued about the political morals 
of Chiang Kai-shek and consoled itsetf 
with babble about the hopeless “complex- 
ity of the situation.” After that, “the situ- 
ation” became infinitely more complex 
and the reality harder & harder to ignore. 
The reality was: Communism was win- 
ning the victory and might never have to 
resort to all-out war. 

By decision of the U.S. and the U.N., 
the free world would now try to strike 
back, deal with the limited crises through 
which Communism was advancing. Rus- 
sia’s latest aggression had united the U.S. 
—and the U.N.—as nothing else could. 

Already the Communists had paid for 
their attack on Korea; when Truman said 
“IT have ordered the Seventh Fleet” to 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR IN Korea (NEAR SuWoN)* 
The cold war was over. 


Formosa, he denied Communism a rich 
strategic prize that had been in its grasp. 
The fact that Douglas MacArthur, who 
has long understood the Communist in- 
tentions in Asia, was defending Korea 
meant that the Reds would not get that 
country cheaply. 

The road ahead of the U.S. was going 
to be harder than any it had ever traveled. 
Among the perils, all-out war was a pos- 
sibility, but not a certainty. If they could 
strike back at Communism, if they could 
learn to fight the wars that were not 
called wars, if they could prove their pow- 
er and purpose in Asia, the U.S. and the 
free world might win through to peace. 


CASUALTY LIST 


It was a typically American set of 
names. There was a Tomlinson, a 
Kiezanowski, a Morrissey, a Rolek, 
a Brown and a Selig. They came from 
all over the country: Westfield, 
Mass., Oakland, Cal Warren, 
Ark.; Kalamazoo, Aitkin, 
Minn.; Clearwater, Fla.; 


Mich.; 
Baltimore. 

There were 15 in all, four officers 
and eleven enlisted men, on the first 
casualty list issued by the Army. The 
men were lost in the crash of a trans- 


port en route to Korea. 





THE PRESIDENCY 


The Consequences 

From the moment he proclaimed U.S. 
air & sea support for the reeling Koreans, 
Harry Truman had seen the next fateful 
decision marching toward him in seven- 
league infantry boots. At midweek he 
ordered the National Security Council into 
secret session to size up U.S. troop posi- 
tions in the Far East. Before the council 
lay Douglas MacArthur's report that the 
U.S. doughfoot would have to come and 
come fast to South Korea if the high- 
sounding words of 24 hours before were 
to have any meaning. 

It was a problem the NSC had wrestled 
with before. As long ago as last January, 
the policymakers had drawn the broad 
outlines of U.S. action in case of Korean 
invasion: the quick recourse to the United 
Nations Security Council and the dispatch 
of arms aid (which the President had set 
in motion soon after the Communists began 
rolling). But in its blackboard arguments, 
NSC had never been able to make up its 
mind about sending U.S. troops. Infantry- 
man Omar Bradley, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, had held that Korea wasn’t worth 
it from the standpoint of pure military 
strategy; the State Department—backed 
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One fateful decision marched in infantry boots. 


by the Navy—had said it very well might 
be, for reasons of U.S. prestige in Asia 
and U.S. leadership in the world. 

The Troops March. Now the argument 
was ancient history. Politics, strategy and 
the prestige of the democratic world were 
so tightly intertwined in Korea that no 
one could separate them, and nobody tried. 
After a brisk, businesslike session, the 
members locked up their papers, snapped 
their briefcases and carried their report off 
to Harry Truman. 

Two mornings later, Senate Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas was called at home at 
8 o'clock by a summons to an 11 a.m. 
White House conference. In the Cabinet 
room he found the same gathering of con- 
gressional leaders and Cabinet members 
who had listened to the President’s state- 
ment early in the week. They waited for 
20 minutes before Harry Truman came in, 
took a seat next to fellow Missourian 
Dewey Short, and asked General Bradley 
to recite the bad news from Korea. When 
Bradley had finished, the President slowly 
read off the text of his decision to throw 
U.S. troops into the battle, to allow the 
Air Force to bomb “specific military tar- 
gets” in Communist North Korea, and to 
order the Navy to blockade the entire 
Korean coast. 

Brisk Show. Later that day 66-year- 
old Harry Truman seemed to walk with a 
weary man’s heavy tread. He wasn’t usual- 
ly one to worry about decisions once made, 
he confided to the New York Herald 
Tribune's Carl Levin, but on the Korean 
affair he couldn’t help worrying about the 
inevitable consequences. That worry 
creased his face even while he put himself 
through a brisk show of business-as-usual, 
talking California politics with Jimmy 
Roosevelt, laying a cornerstone in the 
blazing Washington heat, addressing the 
Boy Scouts at Valley Forge. At week's 
end, with a more buoyant step, he 
strode up the gangway of the Presiden- 
tial Yacht Wéelliamsburg at  Philadel- 
phia, to join daughter Margaret on a 
quick, quiet cruise to Washington. He 
had made the big decisions; the next 
steps would come from Tokyo, Korea— 
and Moscow. 
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THE CONGRESS 
“Time for Unity" 


Congress was a different body of men 
last week. The faces were the same, but 
the words had changed. 

“I approve completely what has been 
done,” said New Hampshire’s Styles 
Bridges, long a sharp-tongued critic of 
Administration foreign policy. Sage old 
Charles Eaton, top Republican of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, agreed: 
“We've got a rattlesnake by the tail and 
the sooner we pound its damn head in, the 


* Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Omar Bradley; 
the Army’s Collins; Rear Admiral Arthur C. 
Davis, J.C.S, staff director; the Air Force’s Van- 
denberg; Army Secretary Pace; Secretary of 
Defense Johnson; Air Secretary Finletter: the 
Navy’s Shetman; Major General James H. Burns, 
assistant to Johnson; Navy Secretary Matthews; 
Defense. Deputy Secretary Early. 
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TAFT 
A feeling of vindication. 


better.” Added Virginia’s Democrat Harry 
Byrd, leader of the Dixie dissenters, “This 
is a time for unity, as we must win.” 

Zero Votes. The House, which only 
six months ago had voted down U.S. aid 
to Korea (and then sheepishly reversed 
itself) got busy too. It cut short debate 
on extending the peacetime draft, a red- 
hot issue suddenly cooled by the winds of 
necessity, and approved it 315 to 4. 
The Senate sent it along next day, 76 to 
o. The President was thus assured of 
another year’s power to draft 19- to 26- 
year-olds, and new power to call up the 
National Guard and the reserves in an 
emergency. 

After the long days of partisan clamor, 
the Senate rushed through the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, a measure 
authorizing another $1.2 billion to arm 
Western Europe and to provide at least 
$16 million more for Korea and the Phil- 
ippines. The vote: 66 to o. 

These unanimous and near-unanimous 
votes were significant, but they did not 
tell the whole story. The Senate was no 
longer a cave of winds echoing to the 
oratory of such agile and bitter isolation- 
ists as William Borah, Gerald Nye and 
Burton Wheeler. The dissenters of 1950 
were less adept men, like Missouri's fuzz- 
tongued James P. Kem or Kenneth 
Wherry, the minority leader from Ne- 
braska, or droning George Malone of 
Nevada. Conspicuous in their van last 
week stood the usually forceful and logical 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. The President, 
said Taft, had no lega: authority to take 
the measures he had taken. 

Taft and Wherry announced that they 
would stand behind the President, but they 
had a few rocks in their hands when they 
said it, and quickly whizzed them off at 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson's elegant 
top hat. The Communist attack in Korea 
might well not have taken place, argued 
Taft, if the U.S. had given the South 
Koreans proper aid, and he thought Ache- 
son “had better resign.” Wherry loudly 
agreed. Now that the U.S. had decided 
to protect Formosa, as he had urged, said 
Taft, he felt vindicated. But Taft said 
nothing about Senate votes last September 
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and again in May, to authorize multimil- 
lion-dollar aid to Korea. Among those who 
had voted against the bill, both times: 
Kenneth Wherry and Robert A. Tait. 

Old Habits. Congress had reacted to 
the crisis quickly and well, but it did not 
shake all of its old habits. The House 
completed action on a bill cutting excise 
taxes, thereby restricting revenue at a 
time when more taxes would probably be 
needed; then dispersed for its ten-day 
Fourth of July holiday. The Senate calen- 
dar was still clogged with Fair Deal meas- 
ures which had been debatable before, 
and were now clearly luxuries. 

No one any longer thought that Con- 
gress would adjourn by Aug. 1 for the rest 
of the year. As long as the crisis lasted, 
Congress would stay in session. 


THE PEOPLE 


The Time in Korea 

No sooner had the President announced 
his support of Korea than a Dallas 
citizen was on the telephone, calling his 
local newspaper. Where was Korea, any- 
way? Were the people Indians or Jap- 
anese? And what time was it there? 

It was a rare U.S. citizen who could 
pass a detailed quiz on the little piece 
of Asiatic peninsula he had just guaranteed 
with troops, planes and ships. But that 
didn’t seem to matter. Across the nation 
there was solid popular agreement that 
Harry Truman had acted wisely and swift- 
ly. “I'll tell ya,” said Evar Malin, 37, who 
farms his mother’s 140 acres north of 
Sycamore, IIL, “I think we done the right 
thing. We had to take some kind of action 
against the Russians; maybe been a good 
idea if we’d stepped in a little sooner.” 
The usually unswervable Republicans of 
Warren County, Iowa swerved long enough 
to resolve: “We don’t know who told 
[the President] to do it, but for once he 
made a right decision.” 

An 83-year-old man in Los Angeles, a 
Boston newspaper columnist, and a Phoe- 
nix housewife had a simultaneous urge to 
call up Joe Stalin and ask what he was up 
to. The Premier wasn’t taking calls, said 
the Kremlin operator, but perhaps when 
he wasn’t so busy he would call back. 

The people remembered, and were re- 
minded of Pearl Harbor—but this wasn’t 
the same; the shock wasn’t so great, and 
in nine years everybody had learned some- 
thing about taking crisis news in stride. 
Rather than feeling alarm at the risks, 
many seemed to be grateful for the end of 
an era of uncertainty. The Christian 
Science Monitor’s Washington bureau 
chief, Joseph C. Harsch, a resident of the 
capital for 20 years, reported: “Never be- 
fore in that time have I felt such a sense of 
relief and unity pass through the city.” 

There was hysteria nowhere, though a 
few overzealous merchants hoped to cash 
in on any they could stir up. “War is not 
around the corner, it’s here!” shrilled Dal- 
las’ Alexander Motor Co. “What will you 
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do? Play safe or be caught with an old 
car?” Even without such a shock treat- 
ment, there were people who, remember- 
ing World War IT shortages, rushed to get 
on new car waiting lists. Tire sales zoomed, 
but there was little evidence that house- 
wives were stocking up on groceries. 
Among males with slightly bulging 
waistlines, the standard topic was whether 
“the old uniform” would still fit. In San 
Francisco, where the road show of South 
Pacific was being advertised, people asked 
when they could get “two tickets on the 
aisle to ‘South Korea.’ ” Recruiting offices 
there, as elsewhere, were bombarded with 
anxious teen-age pleas for advice, They 
weren't rushing to sign up; they just 
wanted to know where they stood. 





TRUMAN 
A weary tread. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
Little Man & Friends 


The Communist invaders from North 
Korea last week reaped the harvest of tac- 
tical surprise, of crushing superiority in 
weapons, The spectacle was the sickening 
one of a heavyweight punching around a 
wispy little man who has just got up from 
a sickbed. The situation, though grim, was 
not hopeless. At week's end, the little man 
had powerful friends hurrying to his side. 

"If One Antitank Crew..." The U.S. 
coaches failed to foresee the devastating 
psychological effect of enemy armor on 
the tankless South Koreans. In the crucial 
battle for Uijongbu (see map), 40 Com- 
munist tanks came down the valley road 
in close-packed single file. If this column 
had been destroyed, the Red offensive 
might have been crippled at the start. A 
sorrowing U.S. military adviser comment- 


ed later: “If one antitank crew had been 
able to pick off the lead and rear tanks, 
the 38 others would have been sitting 
ducks” (i.e., immobilized by wrecks at 
both ends of the column). Nothing of the 
sort happened. 

Things might have veen different if 
the South Koreans had had their U.S. 
advisers at elbow. Some time ago, hard- 
bitten Brigadier General William (Bill) 
Roberts, commander of KMAG (the U.S. 
Korean Military Advisory Group), had 
said to his men: “Don’t fool yourselves. 
If war comes, you fellows are going to be 
the battalion and regimental commanders 
of this army.” Unfortunately, last week 
Bill Roberts was out of the country, 
headed for the U.S. His subordinates in 
Korea may have been ordered by Wash- 
ington to evade capture at all costs. In any 
case, the U.S. coaches were not on hand to 
coach in the thick of combat. 

Across the River. There was no street 
fighting for Seoul. With the government 
and the U.S. military advisers evacuated 
by air from Kimpo, the city’s defenders 
decided that only the Han River would 
stop the invaders’ southward march, and 
they prematurely demolished the Han 
bridges (see below), 

The South Koreans who got across the 
Han fled toward Suwon, 20 miles to the 
south, where Brigadier General John H. 
Church, acting KMAG commander, and 
his staff had set up headquarters. Around 
this base South Korean commanders man- 
aged to regroup some units and truck 
them north to hold the river line. By the 
time they arrived, however, the Commu- 
nists were already putting their dreaded 
tanks across the river on rafts and pontoon 
bridges. Again the South Koreans, now 
short of weapons of any sort, wavered 
and broke, and the Communists pushed on. 

Meanwhile, U.S. jets and F-82 Twin 
Mustangs were beginning to shoot down 
Yaks and knock out some of the enemy 
armor. The Yaks retaliated by destruc- 
tive sneak attacks on Suwon’s airstrip 
(see cut). 

Increasing Commitments. When Red 
tanks were spotted reconnoitering near 
Suwon, General Church ordered his mis- 
sion of some 250 men to Taejon, 73 miles 
still farther south. In a pouring rain, 
traveling in trucks, jeeps, weapons carriers, 
they made the weary trip over roads like 
quagmires, The new hope was to hold at 
the Kum River north of Taejon. 

U.S. B-29s were bombing Pyongyang, 
the Red capital, and other objectives north 
of the 38th parallel. U.S., British and 
Australian naval forces, including carriers 
and cruisers, were committed to action in 
the Korean theater; U.S. warships shelled 
shore installations at the Red-seized port 
of Inchon. Douglas MacArthur ordered 
the 24th Division, equipped with tanks 
and artillery, to Korea by sea. One bat- 
talion of the 24th was flown to Pusan and 
shipped to the Kum River front by rail. 
Major General William F. Dean, the 24th’s 
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Suwon AIRFIELD (AFTER A YAK RAID) 
After a sickbed, a heavyweight punch. 


commander, was appointed commanding 
general of all U.S. forces in Korea, with 
Church as his senior GHQ liaison officer. 
Meanwhile four enemy columns were re- 
ported moving south, one of them out- 
flanking Suwon. The U.S. troops in the 
field deployed to meet them. One unit got 
its first taste of combat when five Yaks 
strafed them savagely, for 25 minutes, 
with rockets and machine guns. 

In the first week of fighting, the in- 
vader had won conspicuous success. But at 
weck’s end, South Korea—and her friends 
—had not lost the battle. The issue would 
turn on whether the defenders could hold 
out long enough for MacArthur’s men to 
get into the line. 


Help Seemed Far Away 


TIME Correspondent Frank Gibney 
was in Tokyo when the North Koreans 
plunged over the 38th parallel. He flew 
to the fighting front, was injured when 
the South Korean army command blew 
up a bridge over the Han River. He 
reached safety and cabled this eyewit- 
ness account of the first days of South 
Korea’s ordeal: 


R two days Tokyo had wallowed in 
rumors of the Korea battle. With com- 
munications down and only three corre- 
spondents there, very little news had got 
out. SCAP machinery, taken by surprise, 
was undecided whether it should be play- 
ing war under peacetime rules or playing 
peace under wartime rules. For once, To- 
kyo’s policymakers were worriedly and 
expectantly waiting for word from Wash- 
ington. 
Tuesday (June 27) at 5 p.m. I boarded 
a plane for Seoul’s Kimpo airfield. With 
me were three other correspondents— 
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Keyes Beech of the Chicago Daily News, 
Burton Crane of the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune’s Mar- 
guerite Higgins. 

“We Will Win." Under a rainy sky our 
plane hedgehopped over the broad, quiet 
Korean countryside. As the plane dipped 
over the airfield we noticed the first sign 
of war. Groups of American civilians were 
wildly waving strips of white cloth, towels 
and flags as a signal that the airfield was 
safe for landing. 

Among the quiet Korean soldiers on the 
field there was no panic. “We will win. We 
will win,” they said. They smiled the 
words with confidence. They meant them. 
At the same time, they did not disguise 
their worry. Against planes and tanks 
they wanted American help—and it then 
seemed far away. 

Just in front of the administration 
building, Lieut. Colonel Edward Scott, 
tight-lipped and haggard, was methodical- 
ly burning stacks of documents on the 
rubble-strewn concrete. When he had fin- 
ished, he said he was ready to take us 
into Seoul. 

Shortly after nine we rolled through the 
heavily guarded gates leading to KMAG 
headquarters. The shrilling whistles of 
black-garbed Korean MPs guided the con- 
verging streams of military traffic. Like 
the rest of Seoul, headquarters was 
blacked out. 

"Not Very Good." The chief of staff’s 
normally impeccable office had become 
a frowsy litter of coffee cups, cigarette 
butts, carbines and musette bags. 

We talked with Lieut. Colonel W. H. 
Sterling Wright, a youngish, handsome 
cavalryman who, as chief of staff, was 
now KMAG’s acting commander. Wright 
quickly explained the situation. “Fluid 


but hopeful” was the way he summed it 
up. Korean officers who entered the room 
were more pessimistic. Tall, round-faced 
Colonel Kim Pak II, ex-Japanese army 
captain, now generally accredited the Ko- 
rean army’s smartest stafiman, shook hands 
with me warmly, but his usual cheerful 
manner had given way to worried tense- 
ness. “Not very good. . . not very good.” 

Shortly before midnight we all turned in. 

At 2:15 the telephone rang. We got a 
warning from headquarters. “It looks bad. 
I think they’ve broken through. You'd 
better get out of here as fast as you can. 
Head south for Suwon.” 

“Tuesday—Bingo."" We decided to 
check in at KMAG headquarters for di- 
rections. There we found a major giving 
quiet instructions to a Korean staff officer. 
“It’s bad,” he said. “Tanks have broken 
into the city and we don’t know how much 
longer the lines will hold. The enemy will 
be here any minute. I have to stay here 
until the colonel comes but you had better 
turn left at headquarters road and get 
across the bridge as soon as you can. Then 
make for Suwon.” 

We ran down the stairs. As we reached 
a landing my eyes fell on a bright new 
poster on the KMAG bulletin board. It 
read: “Don’t forget-—Tuesday, June 27— 
bingo.” 

Traffic was heavy on the road running 
south to the big steel Han River bridge. 
There were no signs of a military rout. 
Most soldiers, even those in retreat, were 
singing. Guided by MPs, automobiles kept 
strictly in line. The only disorder was out- 
side the military line of march, among the 
thousands of poor refugees, women toting 
bundles on their heads and men carrying 
household goods in wooden frames fastened 
to their backs. The civilian composure 
noticed en route from Kimpo to Seoul 
had melted away. 

Traffic moved quickly until we reached 
the bridge. There the pace slowed, then 
stopped. We found ourselves almost half- 
way over the bridge, our jeep wedged 
tightly between a huge six-by-six truck 
full of soldiers in front and other jeeps 
behind. The roar of guns from the north 
grew louder and we wondered how long 
the lines around Seoul would hold. We got 
out of the jeep and walked forward to find 
out what was delaying traffic. The milling 
crowds of civilians pouring over the bridge 
made that impossible. We returned to the 
jeep and sat waiting. Without warning the 
sky was lighted by a huge sheet of sickly 
orange flame. There was a tremendous ex- 
plosion immediately in front of us. Our 
jeep was picked up and hurled 15 feet by 
the blast. 

My glasses were smashed. Blood began 
pouring down from my head over my 
hands and clothing. Crane’s face was cov- 
ered with blood. I heard him say: “I 
can’t see.” 

Thinking at first the explosion was some 
kind of air raid, we raced for the gullies 
leading off from the bridge, Beech leading 
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Crane, whose wound looked very bad. 
Crane ripped off his undershirt and had 
me tie a crude bandage around his head. 
As it turned out, neither of us was seri- 
ously hurt. 

"You Take Hospital." All the soldiers 
in the truck ahead of us had been killed. 
Bodies of dead and dying were strewn 
over the bridge. Scores of refugees were 
running pell mell off the bridge and dis- 
appearing into the night beyond. Here we 
again noticed the pathetic trust the Ko- 
reans placed in the Americans. For ten 
minutes, as we rested on the grass, men 
with bloody faces would come to us, 
point to their wounds and say hopefully 
in English: “Hospital . . . you take hos- 
pital.” All we could do was point to our 
own bloody faces and shake our heads. 

At the time we thought that the bridge 
had been mined by saboteurs. We learned 
later that it had been dynamited by the 
South Korean army demolition squad on 
orders of the chief of staff. The Korean 
army command had panicked and ordered 
the bridge blown too soon. The demoli- 
tion squad, instead of roping off the 
bridge at both ends, had incredibly told 
only the traffic in the middle what was 
about to happen. 

Grabbing our baggage, we started off 
along the river bank, hoping that we could 
find some boat that might take us across. 
Finally, we decided that it was pointless 
to attempt to find boats during the night 
and in our weakened condition. We head- 
ed toward a KMAG housing area on 
Seoul’s outskirts. It was then about 
three. Inside the abandoned U.S. military 
reservation it was quiet except for the 
boom of guns and heavy mortars in the 
distance. We found one house with a light 
still burning inside. 

“It Can't Happen Here." This hastily 
evacuated house still had the stage props 
of any typical American home. There 
were wrightly colored children’s phono- 
graph records, a woman’s lacy hat, copies 
of Collier’s and the Saturday Evening 
Post, and bottles of Coca-Cola in the 
refrigerator. Something inside this com- 
fortable house seemed to say: “It can’t 
happen here.” Outside, the field guns 
rumbled, 

Before dawn, we gathered up all avail- 
able food and clothing and prepared to 
make a run for it. 

We drove jeeps along the sandy river 
flats to ferrying points on the Han River 
several miles upstream from the shattered 
bridge. There beetle-like rowboats jammed 
to the gunwales with refugees were plying 
back & forth across the broad, shallow 
stream. 

Hundreds of families lined the banks 
waiting for transport. Whenever a boat 
touched shore there was a desperate, pa- 
thetic scramble for places inside. A small, 
bustling official with a large club had 
appointed himself temporary beachmaster. 
Like a maddened punchinello, he flailed at 
the gathering crowds of refugees, scream- 
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ing at them to back away from the bank. 
The docile crowd obeyed. 

Soldiers also joined us, told the story 
of Seoul's fall. “Their tanks were too 
many,” said one, “and their guns too big. 
We had nothing to fight them with. What 
can you do with rifles?” “Where are the 
American airplanes?” asked an MP ser- 
geant-major bitterly. 

"Morale Is Fine." We asked another 
soldier, a stubbled infantryman with a 
cluster of grenades dangling from his belt, 
how morale was. “Morale is fine. We have 
the best morale in the world,” he said, 
“but what can morale do against planes 
and tanks?” 

After a half hour, I took a rowboat to 
the south side of the river and found a 
large flat-bottomed skiff big enough to 
take our jeeps across. We had our trou- 
bles with the current but managed to get 
the skiff to the next shore and safety. 

As we traveled south, with our jeeps 
slipping and miring down in the narrow 
muddy roads twisting through rice pad- 
dies, lines of refugees paused in flight to 
cheer the first Americans they had seen 
that day. More often they incongruously 
clapped—with the fast, excited clapping 
of a tennis audience at Wimbledon or For- 


est Hills. A bent old woman wearing a 
dusty white dress shouted “We will win” 
over & over again. Others took up her cry. 

At 10:25, as we entered a town, sud- 
denly a shout went up from Korean sol- 
diers on tops of jeeps and from dirty, 
wearied refugees. Wildly cheering people 
ran into the dusty roads and pointed at 
the sky. All traffic stopped. Never had I 
seen such a heartfelt manifestation of 
joy. Above us, flying northward in neat 
formation, were six American B-26s. 

The Americans Had Come. Someone 
dragged me out of the jeep and began pat- 
ting my back and shaking my hand. An old 
man knelt before me weeping and clasped 
his hands around my arm. All of us found 
ourselves swept into a sea of smiling faces. 
There was more clapping, more cheers. 
The Americans had come at last. 

We were just as surprised as the Kore- 
ans. We had no idea whether the U.S. 
Government would have the guts to live 
up to its obligations here. At the same 
time we wondered if this was the begin- 
ning of World War III. But however 
mixed our emotions, the joy and relief of 
the Koreans were overpowering. For the 
first time in the long trip we felt we could 
hold up our heads among the Koreans. 
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Over the Mountains: Mountains 
(See Cover) 

Douglas MacArthur has a conviction 
which many who have talked with him 
remember: “There is no security on this 
earth, There is only opportunity.” 

But in August 1945, when his transport 
plane Bataan wheeled out of a blue sky 
into the lovely land of Japan, there was 
perhaps in all the world no symbol of 
security to equal General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. As he stepped out on 
to Atsugi airfield and into a veteran’s 
dream of victory, the general was smiling. 
Behind him lay thousands of miles of 
ocean, the conquered Pacific which U.S. 
soldiers, sailors and airmen had made an 
American lake. Before him lay the sub- 
mission of a God-Emperor and procon- 
sular rule over Japan. A man less wise 
than Douglas MacArthur might have 
thought that, at 65, he could relax and 
enjoy the fruits of hard-won victory. 

In the five years that followed, the 
U.S., through no fault of MacArthur’s, let 
slip in Asia opportunity after opportunity, 
and the illusion of security melted away. 
And so one morning last week, 70-year- 
old Douglas MacArthur drove through the 
rain to Haneda airfield outside Tokyo. 
Waiting for him there was the old Bataan, 
revved up and ready to go to South Ko- 
rea, where U.S. and South Korean forces 
were clawing desperately at a bush-league 
army of Soviet stooges. 

"We Go." The night before, the gen- 
eral had called four American newspaper- 
men to his office in Tokyo’s handsome 
Dai Ichi Building. He told them of his 
plans to go to Korea to “see for myself” 
and invited them to come along. “It will 
be an unarmed plane,” he said seriously, 
“and we are not sure of getting fighter 
cover, not sure where we will land. If you 
are not at the airport I will know you 
have other commitments.” When one of 
the correspondents assured him that 
they'd all be there, the general grinned. 
“T have no doubt of your courage,” said 
he. “I just wanted to give your judgment 
a chance to work.” 

As the night wore on, Army weather- 
men, looking up at the rain and overcast 
which shrouded the Japanese capital, shook 
their heads. Staff officers urged the gen- 
eral to abandon the trip. At each objection 
the MacArthur jaw jutted out a little far- 
ther. “We go,” said Douglas MacArthur. 

A little after 6 am. June 29, the 
wheels of the Bataan rolled down the wet 
Haneda runway, churning up a fine spray. 
Soon after the plane was airborne, Mac- 
Arthur pulled out the corncob pipe which 
had been one of his World War II trade- 
marks, “I don’t smoke this back there 
in Tokyo,” he said. “They'd think I was 
a farmer.” 

As the Bataan droned along, the weath- 
er grew better, and over southern Japan 
four Mustangs flew up to provide a fight- 
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er umbrella for the general’s plane. Over- 
ruling his subordinates, who wanted to 
land him in safety at Korea’s far southern 
port of Pusan, MacArthur insisted on 
heading for Suwon airstrip, 20 miles south 
of Seoul and a target of persistent North 
Korean bombing and strafing attacks. 
Over Korea, a Russian-built Yak tried 
to slip through the Mustangs to get at the 
Bataan. As a Mustang closed in on the 
Yak, MacArthur said hopefully, “We'll 
get him cold.” But the Bataan’s pilot, 
Major Anthony Storey, fled the scene as 
fast as possible, cheated the general of his 
ringside seat. 

"Up There, eh Ned?" In Suwon Mac- 
Arthur was met by Syngman Rhee, Presi- 
dent of the Korean Republic. Rhee, too, 
had come to Suwon by air: his light ob- 
servation plane had eluded a North Kore- 
an fighter only by hedgehopping, 

After a short conference with Presi- 
dent Rhee, MacArthur gave his staff offi- 
cers more cause for worry. “Let’s go to 
the front and look at the troops,” he said. 
“The only way to judge a war is to see the 
troops in action.” What the general saw 
was not good. 

In a black sedan accompanied by sev- 
eral jeeploads of American and Korean 
officers, MacArthur drove north toward 
the narrow Han River. On the south side 
of the Han the confused and battered 
South Korean army was vainly trying to 
form a new defense line. All along the 
road the general’s car brushed through 
hundreds of South Korean soldiers and 
mobs of tired, frightened refugees. Many 
of the soldiers saluted and cheered as the 
American convoy passed. Even the refu- 
gees stopped and cheered. Said MacAr- 
thur’s chief of staff, Major General Ed- 
ward M. Almond: “The troops are ready 
and willing ta take orders if someone is 
on hand to tell them what to do and how 
to do it.” But in most of the South Ko- 
rean army there seemed to be not enough 
of such leadership on hand. 

The convoy halted once, a few miles 
south of the Han, within sight of enemy- 
held Seoul. MacArthur jabbed toward the 
city with his corncob pipe. To General 
Almond he said: “What do you say we 
push up there, eh Ned?” The party pushed 
on to a hill barely a mile from the rsth 
Century walls of Seoul. Clearly visible 
were towers of smoke from fires set by 
enemy shelling. Clearly audible was the 
crump of Communist mortars over the 
river. Below the hill a railroad bridge still 
stood intact, capable of supporting tanks 
and heavy trucks. Field glasses in hand, 
MacArthur ordered the bridge destroyed. 
Then he headed back for Suwon. 

During the convoy’s return trip several 
unidentified planes were sighted. The jeeps 
emptied in a rush as their occupants dived 
for the cover of roadside woods. Mac- 
Arthur did not dive. He stepped sedately 
from the black sedan, walked away a few 
steps and gazed nonchalantly at the sky 
until the planes were gone. Then he dusted 
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“Honest, Mister, THERe’s Nopopy Here But Us Koreans” 
Lazy-minded men aided the illusion. 


his leather jacket carefully and returned 
to the car. 

When he took off again from Suwon air- 
strip, MacArthur, who had planned to 
spend two days in Korea, had been there 
only eight hours. Some read this change of 
plans as a bad sign, It was. Behind Mac- 
Arthur lay a disintegrating South Korean 
army. Before him lay a battle which 
might, at the worst, take a place in U.S. 
history alongside the battle of Bataan. 

“The Fatal Mistake." The descent 
from the triumph of V-J Day to the day 
of desperation at Suwon had been dizzy- 
ingly swift. Communist imperialism began 
its march through Asia before V-J Day. It 
used the most mobile of weapons, political 
agitation and ruthless organization. In Ko- 
rea—as in China, Indo-China, Malaya and 
Burma—native Communists, shouting slo- 
gans of freedom and independence, were 
forging for their people heavier chains of 
slavery than even Asia had ever known. 

Against the Communist drive in Asia, 
the U.S. had for the last five years offered 
no firm or intelligent opposition. The U.S, 
had been lulled into a false sense of secu- 
rity by men (some lazy-minded, some 
worse) who said that Asia’s problems were 
too hard to solve and, anyway, that Asian 
Communists were not really Communists. 

MacArthur, whose job it was to police 
the boundaries of chaos in Asia, was not 
fooled, Never for a minute did he believe 
the U.S. secure in the face of the Red 
advance. He had expressed his forebodings 
to scores of American visitors to Tokyo. 
No quotation of any particular interview 
was allowed, but the gist, delivered in a 
resonant baritone, ran something like this: 
“Whether you like it or not, most of 
the human race lives around this Pacific 
basin. Here in Asia there are great de- 
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mands, great dangers, great opportunities 
—all neglected by the United States. 

“In China we have made the fatal mis- 
take every soldier dreads: underestimat- 
ing the enemy. If we had dreamed that the 
Communists could take China, we would 
have swallowed Chiang Kai-shek, horns, 
cloven hooves and all—if that was the 
way we felt about him. Personally I have 
great respect for Chiang.” 

The general’s views, often and eloquent- 
ly expressed, were well known in Washing- 
ton. But for all MacArthur's reputation as 
a strategist, his pleas—considered politi- 
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cal, and hence beyond his prowince—were 
largely ignored. In 1948 the Defense De- 
partment had answered with a flat “no” 
the general’s request for more troops to 
buttress Japan, which MacArthur regard- 
ed as the only firm anchor of the U.S. 
position in Asia, Last January the State 
Department had overruled MacArthur’s 
urgent proposal that Formosa be defend- 
ed. He had warned Washington that Com- 
munist capture of Formosa would break 
the defense line Japari-Okinawa-Formosa- 
Philippines and drive the U.S. back to the 
line Alaska-Hawaii. 

Two weeks ago, however, MacArthur 
finally succeeded in selling a bit of his 
program for Asia to Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson and General Omar Bradley, 
head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. After a 
week in Tokyo, Johnson and Bradley flew 
back to Washington armed with a strongly 
worded memorandum from MacArthur, 
and prepared at last to argue for a great 
investment of U.S. strength in the Pacific. 
They reached Washington less than twelve 
hours before the Communists invaded 
South Korea. It was the Communists who 
finally won MacArthur's argument for him. 

President Truman’s decision to defend 
Korea set off a chain reaction that ran 
through the Far East. He announced that 
the U.S. would defend Formosa and step 
up its help to two other governments, the 
Philippines and Indo-China, which were 
fighting Communist rebellion. The imme- 
diate reaction of the Philippine govern- 
ment was a statement from Defense Sec- 
retary Ruperto Kangleon that if the U.S. 
would take care of the Communist threat 
from outside the country, the Filipinos 
would speed up their campaign against 
the Huks in Luzon. Three days after the 
Truman decision, ¢he first U.S. planes 
arrived in Indo-China and were delivered 
to the French. With renewed assurances 
of U.S. aid, the anti-Communist forces in 
Indo-China now had an opportunity of 
taking the offensive against the Red-led 
Viet Minh rebels. 

“No Comment." MacArthur, who had 
received little comfort from Washington, 
was, as usual, quite prepared to make his 
own decisions in his new command. Dur- 
ing World War II he had been an aloof 
figure who avoided interference from his 
nominal superiors, worked out his prob- 
lems in his own way. His independence 
had once prompted Franklin Roosevelt to 
sigh: “I wish MacArthur would tell me 
these things.” 

The general had not changed his ways. 
Last week this fact was driven home to his 
superiors in Washington when they tried 
to offer MacArthur some polite sugges- 
tions. The exchange began with a cautious- 
ly phrased message from the Pentagon: 
“Tf such & such were undertaken, perhaps 
General MacArthur would like to do so 
& so?” 

The answer from Tokyo bounced back: 

“No comment.” 

The Pentagon brooded for a while, then 
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tried another approach: “Do you desire 
any instructions?” 

The reply was terse: “No.” 

Douglas MacArthur was still playing 
Sphinx. 

Overnight the sacrosanct sixth floor of 
MacArthur’s headquarters ceased to be 
the home of SCAP, Japan’s military super- 
government, and was given over to its 
brother organization, the Far East Com- 
mand. Down the hall from MacArthur’s 
own office appeared a huge sign bearing 
the legend “War Room,” and underneath, 
in large red letters, the word “Secret.” 
Headquarters sections concerned with the 
war went into round-the-clock operations. 
Top staff officers worked 15-hour shifts 
and a colonel remarked wearily, “Some 
tempers are getting mighty short.” 

MacArthur himself seemed to thrive 
under the new burden. Said one of his 
subordinates, “The added responsibility 
seems to have peeled ten years from his 
shoulders,” Inside the Dai Ichi Building, 
once the heart of a Japanese insurance 
empire, bleary-eyed staff officers looked up 
from stacks of paper, whispered proudly, 
“God, the man is great.” General Almond, 
his chief of staff, said straight out, “He’s 
the greatest man alive.” 

And reverent Air Force General George 
E. Stratemeyer put it as strongly as 
it could be put (even in the Dai Ichi 
Building): “He’s the greatest man in 
history.” 

The Heirs of Colin Kelly. It was upon 
the reverent Stratemeyer and his Far East 
Air Forces that MacArthur placed the 
first heavy burden of U.S. operations in 
Korea. FEAF’s 400-odd fighters, 60-odd 
bombers and one troop carrier group were 
scattered halfway across the Pacific. From 
bases in southern Japan, Stratemeyer sent 
out jet F-80 Shooting Stars and F-82 
Twin Mustangs to strafe North Korean 
trucks, locomotives and armor. From 
Guam he called up B-29 Superfortresses 
to pound Seoul’s Kimpo airfield. 

For most bombing missions, however, 
Stratemeyer relied on the famed roth 
Bomb Group, Colin Kelly’s old outfit, 
which had been trapped in the Philippines 
on Pearl Harbor Day. In all their opera- 
tions the U.S. planes were hampered by 
lack of advanced bases and air-ground 
communication with the South Korean 
army. And for the first three days after 
they entered the fight, U.S. fliers were 
hamstrung by a Washington order to 
strike only at the airfields south of the 
38th parallel. That meant that they could 
not get at the source of North Korean 
air power. 

Ordered into the fighting along with the 
Air Force were the light cruiser Juneau 
and four destroyers under Vice Admiral 
Charles T. Joy, commander of U.S. Far 
Eastern naval forces, who began bom- 
bardment of Communist amphibious forc- 
es which had landed on South Korea’s 
east coast. Assigned to Joy’s command, 
with the mission of protecting Formosa 
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against possible Chinese Communist at- 
tack, was the Seventh (Asiatic) Fleet 
under Vice Admiral Arthur Struble. At 
Struble’s disposal were the carrier Valley 
Forge, one heavy cruiser, six destroyers 
and four submarines, 

More U.S. naval strength would soon be 
available. Forming on the Pacific Coast 
was Task Group “Yoke,” to be made up 
of the carrier Philippine Sea, two heavy 
cruisers and eight destroyers. And already 
operating under MacArthur’s command 
were ships of the British Far Eastern Fleet 
commanded by Sir Patrick Brind. Sir 
Patrick could offer for use in the rapidly 
imposed naval blockade of Korea one car- 
rier, three cruisers and seven deStroyers. 

The Fighting Infantry. The air and 
sea forces available to MacArthur were 
more than adequate to deal with North 





Japan, he was smiling. Koreans were 
smiling then, too. After 35 years of Jap- 
anese tyranny, Korea was to be free 
again. In their long-suffering nation, 
Koreans told each other, there was begin- 
ning an era more splendid than any they 
had known before. Last week, after five 
years of division and bloody dissension in 
the Land of the Morning Calm, what re- 
mained of Korean freedom was staggering 
under the savage attack of a tyranny far 
more complete than that of the Japanese. 
Douglas MacArthur had said (and the 
U.S. people had forgotten): “There is no 
security on this earth. There is only op- 
portunity.” 

In the deep valleys of Korea the people 
had a saying which meant much the same 
thing: “Over the mountains, still moun- 
tains, mountains.” 


Associated Press 
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No instructions; no indecision either. 


Korea’s obsolete air force and puny navy. 
But the general’s trip to Korea had given 
him firsthand evidence that air and naval 
support alone would not save the situation. 
As the defenders fell back, President Tru- 
man on June 30 gave MacArthur permis- 
sion to send in U.S. ground forces. 

For the previous week MacArthur's 
ground commander, Lieut. General Walton 
Harris Walker, had been preparing for 
such an order, working out in advance the 
logistics of infantry transport. Walker's 
Eighth Army included four divisions ready 
for combat—the 7th, 24th and 25th In- 
fantry Divisions and the rst Cavalry Di- 
vision. Of these 50-55,000 combat troops, 
some would have to be kept in Japan, 
unless MacArthur were willing to rely on 
service and headquarters troops to main- 
tain order. 

What the U.S. Forgot. In September 
1945, when General MacArthur landed in 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Brave 474th 


TV cameras poked their long snouts 
from booths along the wall and searched 
up & down the horseshoe table at Lake 
Success. They caught France's bald, in- 
trospective Jean Chauvel busy with his 
notes, China’s Tsiang Ting-fu nervously 
doodling elaborate Chinese characters. 
Yugoslavia’s Ales Bebler and the U.S.’s 
Warren Austin shaking hands and grinning 
for the photographers. 

The cameras roved to the observers’ 
section, where little Ambassador John 
Chang of Korea, who had not been in bed 
for 63 hours, stared wearily at his shoes 
and awaited his invitation to the table. 
At 3:16 p.m., with every seat at the horse- 
shoe filled except the one marked U.S.S.R., 
the cameras swerved to India’s white- 
haired Sir Benegal Rau as he cleared his 
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throat, rapped for order and opened the 
474th meeting of the United Nations 
Security Council. 

A Brief from Vermont. No previous 
council meeting, even those that faced the 
crises over Iran and Palestine, had been so 
important. North Korea had rejected the 
U.N. cease-fire order. For the first time in 
its five faltering years, U.N. faced the 
issue of taking up arms to repel an armed 
attack, 

In a patient, kindly voice, Sir Benegal 
said: “The events of the past two days 
have filled all of us with the gravest 
anxiety as to the near future. Many see in 
them the beginning of a third world war, 
with all its horrors.” The crowded cham- 
ber was very still. Then Sir Benegal recog- 
nized Warren Austin. 

With the calmness of a Vermont lawyer 
reading a brief before a judge in chambers, 
Austin twanged: “The armed invasion of 
the Republic of Korea continues. This is, 
in fact, an attack on the United Nations 
itself.” He urged that “the Members of 
the United Nations furnish such assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security to 
the area.” 

Yugoslavia’s Bebler, ignoring the fact 
that his own country might be next on the 
Kremlin’s list of victories, countered Aus- 
tin in high, musical French. Bebler offered 
a weaseled resolution that the Council 
merely: 1) renew its call for an end of 
hostilities, 2) institute a “procedure of 
mediation,” and 3) invite North Korea to 
send U.N. a spokesman to tell its side of 
the story. 

For Korea, Ambassador Chang wanted 
far more than this. As everyone concen- 
trated to catch Chang’s dead-tired words, 
he begged that U.N.’s “moral judgment 
. « « be backed with the power of enforce- 
ment . . . to expel the invader from our 
territory.” His tense face relaxed a little 
as, in quick succession, France’s Chauvel, 
Britain’s Sir Terence Shone, China’s 
Tsiang, Cuba’s Carlos Blanco, Norway’s 
Ame Sunde and Ecuador's José Correa 
supported the U.S. resolution. 
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Powder & Righteousness. India’s Sir 
Benegal and Egypt's Fawzi Bey had still 
not heard from their governments. At 
5:10 the meeting was adjourned to give 
them a chance to try again. A reporter 
walked to the horseshoe, picked up Tsiang’s 
fascinating doodle and got a Chinese jour- 
nalist to translate it. Tsiang had drawn 
what was on his mind. The characters 
read: “burning, powder, ten, black, white.” 
Then he added another “powder” and fin- 
ished off with the character for “right- 
eousness.”” 

The bar had all the business it could 
handle; the cafeteria was jammed. At 
the television sets in the lounge, a large 
cosmopolitan-looking crowd watched the 
antics of two children’s puppets named 
Foodini and Pinhead, later switched to the 
ball game at the Yankee Stadium. Weary 
John Chang went to sleep sitting up on a 
couch near the bar, his chin resting on 
his briefcase. 

After the council session resumed, Sir 
Benegal read the U.S. resolution and add- 
ed: “All those who are in favor, please 
raise your right hand.” When the hands 
went up they showed seven votes (Brit- 
ain, China, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Nor- 
way, U.S.) for; Yugoslavia against: India 
and Egypt not voting. (Later, India voted 
for. The government of Egypt's fat, fool- 
ish King Farouk instructed Fawzi Bey to 
vote against.) 

The seven votes 
though the Soviet 


were sufficient, al- 
Union later claimed 
that its own absence from the council 
table made the action illegal. Eleanor 
Roosevelt had the answer to that. In Lon- 
don she said: “All this talk of [ Russia’s ] 
about the Security Council decision not 
being legal because she’s not there. well, 
whose fault is it that she’s not?” By week's 
end, 40 nations were in line and offers of 
armed aid for Korea had poured in from 
every corner of the earth. 

The U.S. went into Korea with the offi- 
cial backing of U.N. 

Whatever the outcome, U.N. was com- 
mitted io armed action. It was the stern- 
est, bravest step for peace that either U.N. 
or the League of Nations had ever taken. 








International 
, U.S.’s Austin, Yucostavia’s Bester, Korea’s CHANG 
After doodles, armed action. 


Leadership in Action 


Any doubt as to the import of what the 
U.S. and the U.N. did last week was dis- 
pelled by the world reaction. No event 
since V-J Day had had such an impact on 
world opinion. 

A moment after Truman had spoken, 
old friends seemed firmer friends and un- 
certain friends seemed surer. Britain was 
first and firmest. It immediately put its 
Far Eastern Fleet in MacArthur's com- 
mand. Churchill found the right phrase 
for the action: “An inescapable duty.” 
France found itself a cabinet (see ForEIGN 
News). Germany, which feels that it may 
be the next Korea, found new heart. 

All over Asia, leaders’ words rang with 
a new sense of clear purpose. The most 
interesting reaction came from India. Its 
newspapers freely predicted that India’s 
U.N. delegate would not vote for the U.S. 
resolution on Korea. Then Pandit Nehru 
came home from a trip to Indonesia, 
Malaya, Burma. For months he had been 
preaching “neutrality” in the struggle be- 
tween Communism and the West. What 
he had seen in other lands, plus the U.S. 
action on Korea, changed his mind. He 
amazed his countrymen and the world by 
lining India up on the side of the U.N. and 
the U.S. He made it clear for the first 
time that he considered Communism, not 
colonialism, the great threat to Asia. 

In such decisions as Nehru’s lay tangible 
proof that what the world had been wait- 
ing for was U.S, leadership in action—in 
bold and determined action—against the 
march of Communism. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


For Small Fires 

Was the U.S. ready for Korea? 

Obviously, the U.S. had been caught by 
surprise. Harry Truman had been week- 
ending in Missouri. Lieut. Colonel W. H. 
Sterling Wright, acting head of the U.S. 
Korean Military Advisory Group, had 
been in Tokyo. General MacArthur’s chief 
air officer, Lieut. General George E. Strate- 
meyer, was somewhere on the West Coast, 
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on his way back from service on an offi- 
cers’ selection board in Washington. The 
chief of naval operations for the South 
Korean navy was in Pearl Harbor, picking 
up some PCs turned over by the U.S. Vice- 
Admiral Arthur D. Struble, boss of the 
U.S. Seventh (Asiatic) Fleet, was a long 
hop from his Manila headquarters: he had 
flown to Washington, D.C. to attend the 
marriage of his daughter. 

A Matter of Hours. “Where was our 
Intelligence?” roared New Hampshire's 
Senator Styles Bridges. Rear Admiral 
Roscoe Hillenkoetter, chief of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, produced a secret re- 
port dated June 20 describing intense 
activity north of the 38th parallel. It 
warned that the Communists were “capa- 
ble” of launching an attack at any time. 
But the same thing, he pointed out, was 
true of several other areas—Western Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Formosa or Indo- 
China. Nobody, said Hillenkoetter, could 
tell just when the attack itself might 
come, since such decisions can be made or 
unmade in a matter of hours, 

Granting that surprise was inevitable, 
were U.S. plans and arms ready to meet 
such an attack? Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson had said expansively that 
if the Russians attacked at four in the 
morning, the U.S. would be ready by five. 
Now, only half a little country had at- 
tacked, and it was well past five. 

Part of the answer was that the U.S. 
armed forces were designed for another 
kind of war: an all-out war in which a 
direct attack by Moscow was to be direct- 
ly answered by atom-bomb-packed B-36s, 
The effectiveness of that kind of force had 
not been disproved by first week setbacks 
in Korea. But already Louis Johnson’s 
touted economy program was looking 
downright absurd. Last week, to meet the 
1951 budget limitations dictated by John- 
son, the Navy decommissioned the last of 
14 large carrier air groups, reducing its 
total groups to nine. 

Even at economy size, the U.S. armed 
forces were presumably capable of han- 
dling the Korean situation, though it 
would take time and lives. But what if the 
Kremlin's masterminds chose to set other 
small fires around Communism’s vast 
periphery? Without involving themselves 
in declared war, they could blockade Ber- 
lin or Vienna, send Kurds into Turkey or 
Iran, launch Chinese Communist armies 
into Indo-China or Burma. 

Help Needed. To contain such as- 
saults, the Joint Chiefs of Staff told Presi- 
dent Harry Truman last week, the present 
U.S. forces, thinly spread, were not 
enough. What they needed, and wanted 
badly, was an immediate transfusion from 
reserves—a limited mobilization of those 
who would volunteer. The Army needed 
reserve ordnance technicians and at least 
two more divisions. The Air Force asked 
for some 200,000 reserves, permission to 
take two B-29 groups out of moth balls, 
and a chance to bring its strength up to 
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the 70 groups authorized by Congress. 
The Navy wanted to start reconditioning 
of laid-up escort carriers and antisub- 
marine destroyers, and to call up about 
200,000 reservists to man them, 

J.C.S. Chairman Omar Bradley was too 
much of a soldier, and too polite, to say it 
in public, but his clear implication was 
that Louis Johnson’s program of economy 
in a period of Communist expansion was 
clearly bankrupt. The muscles that had 
been cut along with the fat could not be 
restored overnight.* 

Harry Truman accepted Bradley’s argu- 
ments, but insisted that he wanted to 
wait a few days, to measure the Russian 
reaction before making a call for volun- 
teers. But there were already signs of 
change at the Pentagon. At the pleading 
of the Navy’s Admiral Forrest Sherman, 
Johnson last week changed his mind about 
relegating 366 freshly trained air reserv- 
ists to inactive duty. And the Air Force, 
which Johnson had ordered to shut down 
four airfields in the Aleutians for econ- 
omy’s sake, was allowed “to reconsider.” 


THE ECONOMY 
Blueprints for War 


Locked up in Uncle Sam’s cupboard 
were all the potions and powers needed 
to put the U.S. economy on a full war 
basis. And last week it looked as if they 
would stay there, at least for a while. 

“To be perfectly frank about it,” said 
a White House aide, “you could not get a 
war powers bill through Congress today 


% Sample timetables: 14 months to reconstitute 
a task force the size of famed Task Force 58; 
twelve months to bring up the Air Force from 
48 to 60 groups; eight months to put two extra 
Army divisions in the field. 
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containing the powers we would actually 
need in wartime. You would just create 
dissension. The President won’t ask for 
them until and unless he thinks . . . we 
are in a real emergency and I wouldn't 
say we are now.” 

The man with the keys to the cupboard 
is handsome, hard-driving W. Stuart Sy- 
mington, 49, who resigned as Secretary of 
the Air Force last spring to take over the 
chairmanship of the National Security 
Resources Board (composed of seven Cab- 
inet members and himself). In Stu Sy- 
mington’s keeping is the latest draft of 
an Emergency War Powers bill which, if 
approved by NSRB and enacted by Con- 
gress, could stop overnight the manufac- 
ture of life-size Hopalong Cassidy dolls 
and set auto workers to making tanks. It 
would give the President all the vast pow- 
ers he had in World War II. 

Twenty Powers. The 20 sections of the 
bill would empower the President to set 
up Government corporations, install pri- 
orities and allocations for industrial mate- 
rials, seize factories, suspend antitrust laws 
(to facilitate production pools), freeze 
wages and prices, set up job controls and 
provide for censorship of communications 
(telephone, telegraph and the mail, but 
not U.S. publications). It would also 
broaden Selective Service to require regis- 
tration of all males between 18 and 46 
and put a clamp on excess profits. 

Phantom Orders. Already out of the 
cupboard is a high priority program 
known as “phantom orders.” These or- 
ders, with a current value of $900 million, 
are full purchase contracts, written up to 
the last detail, explained to the manu- 
facturer and then locked in his safe. It 
would take only a telegram from Wash- 
ington to convert the phantom into a real 
order and start the goods—machine tools 
—moving down the production line. 

Symington’s 250-man staff makes no 
secret of the fact that its blueprints for 
economic mobilization are by no means 
complete; some of the toughest decisions 
have yet to be argued out, e.g., what in- 
dustries will be the first to be deprived of 
steel? Will there be a real labor draft? 

Civilian Defense. The planning pro- 
gram that lags most is civilian defense, 
partly because planners only began taking 
it seriously when they learned last Sep- 
tember that the Russians had an A-bomb. 
No one has even decided whether cities, 
states or Federal Government should pay 
for staffs and equipment. No city in the 
U.S. is ready for an A-bomb attack— 
though test programs are under way for 
Washington, D.C., Chicago and Seattle. 
Warned Symington in Detroit last week: 

“Efficient civilian defense planning 
could well be the difference between a 
serious and a fatal disaster. For example, 
it is estimated that with only twelve min- 
utes’ warning as against no warning, and 
under efficiently planned civilian defense, 
the casualties in a city hit by an atomic 
bomb could be reduced 50%.” 
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YOUTH 
Valley Forge: 1950 


From nearly every town in every U.S. 
state and from 20 foreign nations, 46,634 
Boy Scouts swarmed into Pennsylvania's 
Valley Forge last week. They were more 
or less controlled by hundreds of harried 
Scoutmasters with benign faces and bony 
knees. The occasion: the second National 
Boy Scout Jamboree (the first: 1937), 
probably the biggest gathering of boys 
in one spot in the history of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In the green, wooded valley, many 
speakers spoke many ringing words, but 





to these the Scouts paid little heed. They 
stood lackadaisically in formation, an- 
swered commands with a muffled “Get a 
load of Big Shot” or “Boy, are you a 
brain.” It was more fun pitching tents, 
roasting 25 miles of frankfurters, getting 
sunburned, sending home 3,000 wires a 
day and—most of all—poking fun at and 
bartering with each other. 

Magic & Mandolins. Country boys 
stared at the sleazy magic of television; 
city Scouts complained to 34 aid stations 
of bumps, sprains and poison ivy. To 
Louisiana Scouts, the British served tea. 
Other Southerners saw a kilted Scot amia- 
bly explaining cricket to a khaki-clad 
young Negro. Austrians made music with 
mandolins; bagpipes whined shrilly from 
a pup tent. 

“Utah, Utah,” cawed a Brooklyn voice. 
“What part of Connecticut is Utah?” 
“Who won the war, who won the war,” 
chanted a troop from Massachusetts, and 
Georgians replied: “The South did—and 
do you all want to fight it over?” “Ah, 
£0 wire ya mudder.” 

Always, hotly competitive bartering 
went on, for such esoteric regionalia as 
jars of muddy water in which the U.S.S. 
Missouri had floundered off Virginia, 
Oklahoma snakewhips and Ford emblems 
missing from state police cars. The best 
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traders, reported one, were from Texas; 
the worst, from Illinois (“you can palm 
off anything on those jerks’). Four Ne- 
braska kids convinced some city slickers 
that sandburs were really porcupine eggs, 
and sold them for 25¢ and up. 

Flashes & Drawls. “When you listen 
to one of the New England boys with his 
drawl, bargain with a Texan with his 
drawl,” said the head of Boston’s Scouts, 
“you know that . . . these boys are get- 
ting a picture of the nation they couldn't 
get any other way.” 

After sundown one evening, ten acres 
of adolescent humanity squatted in the 
outdoor arena where Washington’s troops 


Tent City at Boy Scout JAMBOREE 
“Ah, go wire ya mudder.” 


marched and shivered 173 years ago. 
There the Scouts heard Harry S. Truman, 
honorary president of the B.S.A. Korea- 
weary, Harry Truman scarcely had a 
chance to sip a glass of water during the 
speech, so quiet was his young audience. 
The President contrasted Nazi and Com- 
munist youth movements to the Scouts, 
stopped when flashes from freedom-loving 
Scouts’ cameras popped too often. “Please 
stop those flashlights until I get through 
reading,” he said. “They blind me and 
I can’t see.” 

Most of the kids, taking advantage of 
special rail rates, arrived at the jamboree 
by roundabout routes, or planned to go 
home a different way, giving them a 
chance to visit Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York, to clamber up the 
Statue of Liberty, run a finger down the 
celebrated crack in the Liberty Bell, or 
stare giddily out of the little windows 
atop the Washington Monument. Scouts 
from around Flint, Mich. toured in 55 
chauffeured Buicks provided by the fac- 
tory. Another gang of Midwestern Scouts 
checked into a Manhattan hotel, and 
astonished chambermaids by making their 
own beds. It was their day’s good deed, 
even though chambermaids had to rip the 
beds apart to put on clean sheets for the 
next guests. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Calling a Halt 


After 2,000,000 words of testimony, it 
was time, said Senator Millard Tydings, 
to take a breather. Over the protests of its 
two Republican members, the Tydings 
subcommittee voted to hear no more from 
Senator Joe McCarthy or any witnesses 
until it had produced an “interim report” 
on charges of Communists in Dean Ache- 
son’s State Department. 

On the whole, lean, shrewd Millard 
Tydings had run a good and fair hearing. 
And after four months of wild charges and 
black headlines, Joe McCarthy had yet to 
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document a single card-carrying Commu- 
nist in the State Department, let alone the 
57, 81 or 205 he had promised to prove. 
Without even waiting to see the Tyd- 
ings report, McCarthy announced that it 
would be “a disgrace to the Senate.” Un- 
fortunately for him, however, there were 
other headlines being made these days. 


POLITICS 


Herman Again 

On election night, 36-year-old Herman 
Talmadge, the youngest governor in the 
U.S., his pretty second wife, and Georgia 
Kingmaker Roy V. Harris watched the 
returns in a seventh-floor suite of Atlanta's 
Henry Grady Hotel. Actually, the Tal- 
madges were just observing the formali- 
ties. Even if Herman lost the popular vote, 
Georgia’s one-sided county-unit electoral 
system was bound to keep him in office, 
just as it had his pappy, the late Gene 
Talmadge, before him. 

Said Harris: “They had me scared when 
folks kept phoning in and saying, ‘They 
won't even come to the polls when we 
send for ‘em.’” But Herman finished 
slightly ahead in the popular vote, and 
led 3 to 1 in county units. Also re-nomi- 
nated, and by a landslide: able, 72-year- 


72 


old U.S. Senator Walter George. 
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ALABAMA 


Long Journey 

It took Haywood Patterson 17 years to 
get from Alabama to the North. His long 
trip began on a spring day in 1931, when 
he and eight companions were yanked off 
a freight train at Paint Rock, Ala., ac- 
cused of raping two white girls who turned 
out to be common tramps. It carried him 
past the shadow of the electric chair three 
times, through the highest courts of the 
land and deep into the hard, rotten heart 
of the Alabama penal system. But in July 
1948, Haywood Patterson finally made it. 
He escaped from Alabama's Kilby prison, 
crossed the Mason-Dixon line and hid out, 
a fugitive, an almost forgotten speck on 
the national conscience—the eighth of the 
Scottsboro Boys to get out of jail.* 

Unsparing Story. When the journey 
began, Patterson was a gawky Negro of 
18, unable to write and barely able to 
read. When he escaped in 1948 he was a 
calloused and bitter 35, a veteran of years 
of prison brutality and evil, and possessed 
of the one-track eloquence of a man who 
had pondered his grievances for 17 years. 
He had also come to believe that his truest 
friends were the Communists, who had 
exploited the Scottsboro case for their 
own ends, 

Patterson didn’t keep his grievances and 
his precarious freedom to himself. He 
went to New York and teamed up with 
Earl Conrad, a white newspaperman who 
once worked on a Negro paper, and they 
turned out Scottsboro Boy, a raw, violent, 
unsparing book published last month, It 


Alabama freed four of the nine in 1937; three 
others are on parole and another is now wanted 
for violating his parole. 





Michigan Chronicle 
Scottsporo Boy PATTERSON 
Back to Alabama? 
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was calculated to scrape old wounds and 
inflame Southern readers. 

It was partly a story most of the U.S. 
dimly remembered—of the trial which 
sentenced eight of the Negroes to death 
for rape that probably never was commit- 
ted, the subsequent court battles which 
saved their lives and generally opened 
Southern juries to the Negro. The rest 
was a gamy tale of Patterson’s life in Ala- 
bama’s Atmore and Kilby prisons. He told 
of intrigues, knifings, murders, fornica- 
tions and homosexual acts in prison, and 
Patterson freely named guards and offi- 
cials to whom he attributed cruel neglect 
and brutality. 

He also made it clear that he was a 
pretty tough prisoner to deal with. Patter- 
son particularly invited trouble when he 
aimed some derogatory remarks at Frank 
Boswell, the man who is Alabama’s Direc- 
tor of Corrections and Institutions. 

FBI at the Bus. With a $2,700 advance 
for his book from Doubleday, his publish- 
ers, Patterson traveled about the North, 
even made an audacious trip down to 
North Carolina to visit a girl friend. Last 
week in Detroit, where he was living with 
a sister and working as a laborer for $1.80 
an hour, he was surrounded by four FBI 
agents as he stepped off a bus. They had 
arrested him at Alabama’s request; it is a 
federal offense for fugitives to cross state 
lines to avoid imprisonment. 

Sitting in jail with his suspenders loose 
and his eyes glinting with bitterness, Pat- 
terson said hopefully that he couldn’t be- 
lieve Michigan would send him back to 
Alabama. “Alabama is the rottenest place 
in the world,” said he. “They make crimi- 
nals there .. . Hell, they [want] to kill 
me.” The Communist-line Civil Rights 
Congress put up $5,000 to get him out on 
bail. But unless he can fight extradition, 
he will be sent back to Alabama, which 
figures that Haywood Patterson still owes 
the state 57 years of his life. 


IDEOLOGIES 
Ring & the Proletariat 


The late great American humorist, Ring 
Lardner, left four sons. They all became 
writers. Jim died in Spain, fighting as a 
member of the International Brigade— 
the last American to enlist, and the last to 
be killed. David served as a war corre- 
spondent for The New Yorker, was killed 
in Germany when his jeep ran into a mine- 
field. John is a sports columnist for News- 
week. The fourth brother, Ring Jr., last 
week went to jail. 

Tall, slender, bespectacled Ring Lard- 
ner, 34, grew up in Great Neck, Long 
Island, went to Andover and Princeton. 
At home Ring Sr. never discussed political 
issues, but the sardonic views that salted 
his writings also flavored his conversation. 
Or as his friend Heywood Broun put it, in 
the jargon of their set: “Under an insula- 
tion of isolation and indifference, Ring 
boiled with a passion against smugness and 





Associated Press 
Rinc LarpNer (RIGHT)* 
On to a fraternity. 


hypocrisy and the hard heart of the world.” 

At Princeton, Ring Jr. began to boil too, 
and higher than his father ever did. He 
joined the Socialist Club, wangled a trip 
to Russia as an exchange student. A friend 
got him a job in Hollywood. Ring ground 
out B pictures, and busied himself with 
organizing the Screen Writers’ Guild. 

Something Important. His career pros- 
pered and his salary increased. So did his 
political activities. Said a fellow writer: 
“You have a bunch of talented, sensitive 
writers who get no ego satisfaction out of 
their work. A story comes out on the 
screen a couple of years later bearing al- 
most no relation to what they wrote. They 
only work about half a year, yet they want 
to feel that they’re doing something im- 
portant. So they take up the cause of the 
proletariat.” 

Ring wrote blasts denouncing Trotsky- 
ites, signed an open letter defending the 
Moscow purge trials, sponsored the Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy, opposed the 
“imperialist” war until Hitler turned it 
into “a people’s war” by invading Russia. 
Like a mouse in a maze, he followed every 
turn and twist of the party line. 

In the summer of 1947, when an inves- 
tigator for the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee testified that Ring Lard- 
ner Jr. was the holder of “1944 Card No. 
46806” in the Communist Party, Ring was 
making $2,000 a week and had won an 
Academy Award for Katharine Hepburn’s 
Woman of the Year. As one of the Holly- 





* Handcuffed to Writer Albert Maltz, another of 
the convicted Hollywood Ten. 
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wood Ten, he refused to tell the commit- 
tee whether he was a Communist, was 
duly cited for contempt. 

Page One. His first wife had divorced 
him; he married his brother David’s wid- 
ow. In the three years since the hearings, 
Ring has been fired by his studio, and has 
had only one job—a script for a picture 
made in Switzerland. His wife earned 
money as a radio actress and by playing 
bit parts in the movies. Like the other 
Hollywood Ten, Ring seemed to enjoy his 
martyrdom. “They are annoyed if they 
don’t make Page One of the New York 
Times every day,” said a friend. In the 
Communist press, they were heroes. 

In Manhattan last week, Ring Jr. was 
on hand to represent the Hollywood Ten 
at a mass meeting scheduled by the Com- 
munist-run Civil Rights Congress to pro- 
test the treatment of “political prisoners” 
(including the eleven Communist leaders). 
Then the Korean war started. With the 
flick of a handbill, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress switched the meeting to a “Hands 
Off Korea” rally. Nobody seemed to mind. 

Ring sat on the platform as Paul Robe- 
son denounced the U.S.’s “wicked and 
shameful policy” and Gus Hall, national 
secretary of the Communist Party, accused 
the U.S. of making “undeclared shooting 
war against all the peoples of Asia.” To 
the 9,000 “peace partisans,” Ring cried: 
“For a mere screenwriter to be imprisoned 
for his beliefs elevates him... to a fra- 
ternity which includes Socrates . . . St. 
Paul... John Donne... Thomas Paine.” 

Next day, Ring journeyed to Washing- 
ton. There, in Federal District Court, he 
was fined $1,000 and sentenced to one year 
in jail. He had become a member of a 
grubby fraternity which included not Soc- 
rates and St. Paul, but Eugene Dennis and 
Howard Fast. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Pike & Pique 


The other Atomic Energy Commission- 
ers were astonished when they heard the 
rumor. Iowa's Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, the erratic sparkplug of last sum- 
mer’s investigation of AEC’s “incredible 
mismanagement,” was threatening to hold 
up the renomination of AEC’s acting 
chairman, a white-shocked, plain-talking 
New England Republican named Sumner 
Pike. Apparently, Hickenlooper’s pique at 
former Chairman David Lilienthal extend- 
ed also to Pike, as the last member of the 
original Lilienthal commission. 

Princeton Physicist Henry D. Smyth 
(rhymes with blithe), author of the Smyth 
Report and now an AECommissioner, hus- 
tled up to the Capitol to explain that 
chairmanless AEC was already having 
trouble enough trying to plan an H-bomb, 
Pike’s rejection would leave the five-man 
commission shy two men—and, Smyth ar- 
gued, make it doubly difficult to find re- 
placements, “There is no doubt in my 
mind of Mr. Pike’s intelligence, integrity, 
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and complete devotion to the national wel- 
fare,” said Smyth. In the strange world of 
the atom, Pike—a retired Manhattan min- 
ing and utilities financier—had shown “a 
remarkable capacity to grasp the scientific 
and technical features,” added Smyth.* 
His two fellow commissioners backed him 
up. 
The Senate committee summoned Pike 
himself, cleared reporters out of the room, 
then left Pike sitting in silence without 
asking him a single question or telling him 
why they objected to him. When he left, 
they turned him down 5-4, with Colorado's 
Democrat Ed Johnson joining the four 
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SUMNER PIKE 
No questions asked. 


Republicans on the committee (Hicken- 
looper, Millikin, Knowland and Bricker) 
in voting no. 

Their explanations were vague. Hicken- 
looper mumbled that Pike was a “square 
peg in a round hole,” added later that 
Pike had always been opposed to the 
H-bomb. “I don’t know what their gripe 
is,” Pike declared. “Whatever the reason 
was, it wasn’t stated either directly or by 
innuendo.” Last year, because “we didn’t 
have the dope in front of us as to what we 
would be getting for what we were spend- 
ing,” he had been doubtful about the 
H-bomb, he added. But “as the facts came 
in, my attitude did change.”’ One guess on 
the turndown was that Pike, a liberal Re- 
publican, had piqued the Senators in a 
speech last summer when he suggested 
that political patronage sometimes influ- 
enced their dealings with AEC. He had 
also made a wry comment last May after 
Ed Johnson’s blurting, on a_ television 
quiz show, of the first authoritative public 
reference to hydrogen bomb plans. 


* For further Smyth opinions, see Sctence. 


Administration leaders announced that 
they would take Pike’s nomination to the 
Senate floor, hoping that the Senate would 
reverse its own committee—something 
that happens only rarely. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Sue Thy Neighbor 


Once Mrs. Alice Fox and Mrs. Kather- 
ine Rollo were friendly next-door neigh- 
bors, but the friendship didn’t last. They 
started a spite quarrel for reasons that 
their neighbors in the Long Hill housing 
development in Waterbury, Conn. never 
did get clear. The showdown came when 
Mrs. Fox ran outside to tell Mrs. Rollo a 
thing or two and, to punctuate her lecture, 
kicked her in the stomach. 

With the air of a woman who felt it 
was worth it, 32-year-old Alice Fox paid 
a $25 fine in Waterbury police court for 
breaching the peace. But she wasn’t to 
get off that easily. Katherine Rollo, who 
had to spend six days in the hospital 
from the kicking, filed a civil damages 
suit and won a $1,200 judgment from her 
neighbor. She refused to accept payment 
of $2 a week: she wasn’t going to wait any 
114 years to collect, she said. 

Out of Connecticut’s colonial past, Mrs. 
Rollo and her lawyers extracted a Dicken- 
sian statute known as the Body Execution 
Law. Under that law, she had Mrs. Fox 
locked up in New Haven County jail to 
serve one day for every unpaid dollar of 
the judgment; she had to pay $10 a week 
to the county for the prisoner’s room & 
board. Mrs. Rollo was losing money on it, 
but that didn’t stop her. She wasn’t moved 
by the sight of Mrs. Fox’s husband trying 
to take care of the Foxes’ three young 
children; in fact, every time she saw a 
member of the Fox family, she would 
break into The Prisoner’s Song. 

After Mrs. Fox had been in jail for 47 
days of what might have become a 1,200- 
day term, she took advantage of an old 
Connecticut law herself. She took the 
Poor Debtor’s Oath, under which a per- 
son swearing to less than $17 in assets 
may escape jail for unpaid judgments. 
This week Alice Fox returned to her fam- 
ily and her old neighborhood. What did 
she think of Neighbor Rollo now? “TI will 
not mention her name!” 


CALIFORNIA 
"How Many Say Amen?" 


Big, fat-faced C. Thomas Patten was an 
evangelist in fancy maroon shirts. He wore 
cowboy hats with brims that were wide, 
and cowboy boots with toes that were 
narrow, and his congregation couldn’t re- 
fuse him a thing. When he asked for mon- 
ey, they gave him money—for a choir 
loft that went up & down like the stage 
at Radio City Music Hall, for an electric 
Escalator that lifted worshipers up to a 
raised altar. These wonders never ap- 
peared, but in seven years in Oakland, 
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Calif. Tom acquired nine cars, 46 suits, 
200 pairs of boots and a cabin cruiser, 
He called himself “God’s businessman of 
the hour” (Time, March 20). 

For four months an Oakland jury lis- 
tened as disillusioned disciples told of C. 
(for Cash, he explains unabashedly) 
Thomas Patten’s talents. There was a 
caterer who said he had given Patten 
$10,000 (“I never had but a few dollars 
to give my wife’), a $35-a-week char- 
woman and her husband who had handed 
over $2,800. 

Tom hired three high-priced lawyers to 
defend him, and, out on bail, exhorted his 
followers anew. “When you get your eyes 
off Jesus, you'll always go down. How 
many say amen?” shouted Tom. “Amen,” 
screamed the congregation. Student evan- 
gelists from his three schools, flashing 
their bright gold-and-navy sweaters with 
the big block Ps, passed the collection 
plate. Weekdays, between sessions in the 
dingy classrooms over a downtown furni- 
ture store, they picketed the courthouse 
noisily, 

Then, in the middle of the long trial, 
big Tom suffered a heart attack. He lis- 
tened to closing arguments from a stretch- 
er, picking his nose moodily and getting 
an occasional shot of morphine from a 
hovering nurse. Last week an ambulance 
rushed Tom, resplendent in yellow silk 
pajamas, from an Oakland hospital to the 
courtroom to hear the jury’s verdict. It 
found him guilty of stealing $14,750 from 
his followers (maximum penalty: 50 
years). Said Tom Patten, flat on his back 
but still cocky: “There'll be a battle royal 
before they get me behind bars.” 


IDAHO 
The Case of the $12 Sheep 


As workers of Idaho’s rich Camas Prai- 
rie soil, four strapping young bucks from 
Indian reservations had the time, the 
money, and the inclination to go off on a 
hard-drinking tear every now & again 
although federal law prohibits sale of 
liquor to Indians. One night last October, 
roaring drunk, the four got caught up in 
the wheeze and clang of Idaho’s legal 
machinery and almost mangled by it. 

Cops arresting them for disturbing the 
peace heard a thumping in their car trunk, 
found a live sheep there. Under a law 
passed in 1864, animal thieving in Idaho 
is still grand larceny, so the Indians were 
hauled off to district court in Moscow. 
There, Prosecutor J. Morey O’Donnell 
put their worries too quickly to rest. They 
were lucky in having the most lenient 
judge in the state, said O’Donnell—and if 
they pleaded guilty, he certainly wouldn’t 
hang them.* 

What the four semi-literate and be- 


* In Idaho the law requires the judge to give 
maximum sentences; the State Board of Correc- 
tion decides the amount of time to be served, 
usually much less. 
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wildered Indians didn’t know was that 
even if they weren’t hanged, they could 
get 14 years apiece for taking a $12 sheep, 
and that, after pleading guilty, is what 
they got. 

When the story got out, there was a hue 
& cry about “white man’s justice.” Novel- 
ist Oliver (Laughing Boy) LaFarge and 
his Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs appealed the case to Idaho’s Supreme 
Court on the ground that the defendants 
were “not competent” to plead guilty 
without lawyers. Last week the court 
voided District Judge Albert Morgan's 
sentence, ordered a new trial. But perhaps 
the case would be dropped. The people of 
Idaho, thought Prosecutor O’Donnell (as 
surprised as anyone at the severity of the 
sentence), “don’t want these Indians 
prosecuted any further.” 


LABOR 


Truce 

On the West Coast, the aircraft carrier 
Philippine Sea, getting ready for Pacific 
duty, needed five motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps from New Jersey’s strikebound 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. At noon one day last 
week, the Navy asked management and 
the union whether they couldn’t get to- 
gether long enough to deliver the pumps. 


END OF A CRUISE 


An hour before this picture was taken, the confetti-speckled, 9,644-ton liner 
Excalibur, carrying 114 vacationers and 130 crewmen, steamed down New York 
Harbor, bound for a leisurely cruise to Marseille, Naples, Alexandria, Beirut, 
Piraeus, Leghorn and Genoa. Thirty-five minutes after leaving her Jersey City 
dock, the Excalibur collided with the Danish cargo ship Colombia in the Narrows 
below Manhattan. The liner, gashed from its deck to below the water line, was 
ignominiously tugged to the mud flats off Brooklyn, and its unhappy passengers 
wound up (via harbor tug) back in Jersey City. The Colombia got its bow 
bashed in, and fire broke out in its paint locker, } Nobody was seriously hurt, but 
an investigation was started to find out how such a daylight collision could have 
come about. One theory: faulty steering apparatus on the freighter Colombia. 


They could: by 4:30 that afternoon, the 
pumps were assembled, en route to the 
carrier, Then work halted again, and 
United Electrical Workers went back to 
their picket lines. 


INDIANS 
Sky Father's Little Helper 


Since mid-February, there had been no 
rain. The jerky rhythms of the medicine 
men may have charmed the tourists, but 
they failed to move the Sky Father. It 
was costing the Navajos $25,000 a month 
to haul in enough water to save their 
150,000 grazing sheep. 

Last week in Arizona, Navajo chiefs, 
with the help of interpreters, held a pow- 
wow with Pilot C. S. Barnes, a onetime 
Army colonel now prospering in the 
rainmaking business. It was hard going, 
because there are no Navajo words for 
Barnes's way of producing rain. Talking 
Navajo, however, was a mere concession 
to ceremony: ten of the twelve Indians 
on the tribal council are college educated. 

After four hours, a chief spoke up. 
“Well, Barnes, goddammit,” he said, “it 
looks like you’ve got just what us birds 
up here need.” For $10,000 Barnes agreed 
to spray the clouds, with silver-iodide 
particles for three months. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 
Mollifier 


The man with the almost unpronounce- 
able name was back. Henri Queuille, the 
mousy little onetime doctor who, as Pre- 
mier for 13 months (1948-49), had made 
a name for himself as a mollifier of war- 
ring factions, was again the head of a 
French government. 

The Socialists had capriciously wrecked 
Georges Bidault’s government (Time, 
July 3). A few hours later, war broke out 
in Korea and France found itself vitally 
in need of a Foreign Minister with full 
credentials The Socialists would have 
liked to play hard-to-get a while longer, 





AGIP—Black Star 
PREMIER QUEUILLE 
Out of a capricious wreck. 


but they realized they would look like 
Neronic fiddlers if they prolonged the 
crisis in Paris. They would not accept 
Queuille’s proposed “union coalition” of 
center parties, but they agreed not to 
oppose him. 

Radical Socialist Queuille wound up 
with a strong team. He kept his Interior 
Ministry post and put M. Bidault in as 
Vice Premier. Able Robert Schuman 
stayed?on as Foreign Minister, to work on 
his pool plan for West European coal and 
steel. The new cabinet included an impor- 
tant new post, which was filled by Paul 
Reynaud: Minister of State for the Asso- 
ciated States of the French Union and 
for the Far East. Maurice Petsche was 
again appointed Finance Minister and 
Renee Mayer stayed on as the Minister 
of Justice. 

Premier Queuille’s first act was to en- 
dorse U.S, action in Korea. “We are set- 
ting to work,” said he, “as men of good 
will who are thinking only of France.” 
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SWEDEN 
The Way of a Viking 


A thousand years ago the Vikings of 
Scandinavia sailed and rowed their great 
open boats across the seas to Normandy, 
Iceland, Ireland and America with no pro- 
tection but that of a huge dragon’s head 
prow. There were no insurance companies 
then to tell the Vikings that their ships 
were poor risks, no spoilsports to cry 
“careful!” 

When stocky, blue-eyed Sten Schréder 
was 24, he saw a real Viking ship in a 
museum in Bygdéy; from that moment 
Sten knew what course he must sail. Last 
year, when Sten was a 37-year-old lamp 
factory worker in Stockholm, he saw his 
chance. A big sports exposition was to be 
held in Stockholm’s deer park and the 
committee wanted to build a gondola to 
take visitors round the lake. Sten went to 
the committee meeting, pleaded history’s 
cause and sold them on the idea of a Vik- 
ing craft instead. The committee granted 
him 5,000 kronor ($1,000), and he went 
to work. 

Friends pitched in to help Sten chop 
down sturdy pines. A maritime museum 
director offered to research the design and 
an artist went to work carving a dragon’s 
head. By June of last year, after three 
months’ work, Sten’s craft, the Lusty 
Snake, was ready for its maiden voyage— 
a trip to Tullgarn Castle to congratulate 
King Gustaf V on his gist birthday. 

That, however, was just a shakedown 
cruise. This year Sten had hoped to sail to 
the U.S.,* but he found it hard to raise 
the money. He settled for Rotterdam. 
Three weeks ago, with a crew of 15 stal- 
wart young Swedish tram conductors, 
miners, plumbers, bakers and clerks to 
man the oars, the 80-foot Lusty Snake 
set off across the Baltic for the Kiel 
Canal. 

The seamen of Ystad and Trilleborg 
shook their heads as the frail craft head- 
ed southwest. “They'll never clear a 
storm,” they murmured. Eight days later 
the Lusty Snake passed through the Kiel 
Canal into the North Sea. Young Naviga- 
tor Bérje Persson, 26, who had just got 
his master’s papers and quit his job on a 
trawler to join the voyagers, set the course 
for Rotterdam. 














n 1893 a Viking craft, built along the lines of 
Leif Ericsson’s roth Century vessel, sailed from 
Norway to New York en route to Chica 
World’s Fair. Her welcome to the U.S 
lavishly staged by the Norwegian Society of 
Brooklyn that six of her crew, including Captain 
Magnus Anderssen, ended up in Brooklyn’s But- 
ler Street police court charged with being drunk 
and disorderly. The presiding magistrate, James 
M. Tighe, who happened to be president of 
Brooklyn’s own Celtic Varuna Boat Club, was 
not impressed with the difficulties of the Norse- 
men’s voyage, “A boat like that,” he said, “will 
float like a chip on the water and never go down. 
I myself would be ready any day to make one 
of a crew to row her back to Norway.” 


aris 
o's 





was so 


Last week high winds lashed at the 
sandbanks along the German coast. The 
winds brought bits of planking from the 
Lusty Snake and the drowned bodies of 
Sten Schréder, Viking, and one of his 
crew. No survivors have been found. 


IRAN 
Next Target? 


At what soft spot would the probing 
finger of Communist aggression aim its 
next jab? Western observers have long 
feared that one of the likeliest targets 
would be Russia’s neighbor, Iran, a back- 
ward land perched precariously on the 
U.S.S.R.’s Middle-Eastern doorstep. Iran 





N. R. Farbman—Lire 
AMBASSADOR GRADY 
Into an economic swamp. 


has been wallowing in an economic and 
political swamp for decades. A well-nigh 
endless series of footling governments has 
done little to help her out of it. 

Last week Iran got another new Pre- 
mier and cabinet. Premier Ali Razmara 
has a reputation for honesty and selfless 
service rare among Iranian politicos. As 
chief of staff for the last five years, he got 
along on three hours’ sleep a night, worked 
from 5 a.m, till late at night, snapping his 
wiry body about with energy enough to 
whip new nerve and discipline into Iran’s 
army. 

As Premier and Defense Minister, Raz- 
mara will continue to supervise the fight- 
ing trim of Iran’s troops. To help him 
solve some of Iran’s other pressing prob- 
lems, the U.S. last week sent to Teheran a 
new ambassador, Henry F. Grady, who 
learned a lot about rehabilitating dis- 
tressed nations during his years (1948- 
50) as ambassador to Greece during the 
civil war in that country. 
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you float on rubber, with big, pillowy Super-Cushion Tires (standard equipment 
on Plymouth) soaking up bumps... with Plymouth’s exclusive Floating Power 
counterbalancing the engine to cushion the flow of power ...and with soft rubber 
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See your nearby Plymouth dealer, who will gladly arrange a demonstration drive 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


United Front 


The Americas lined up solidly behind 
anti-Communist action in the Far East. 
In Washington last week, the Council of 
the Organization of American States, rep- 
resenting the hemisphere’s 21 republics, 
formally pledged “firmest support” for 
the U.N. stand against the Korean inva- 
sion and affirmed “continental solidarity” 
with U.S. armed measures. 

Many Latin American governments re- 
sponded to President Harry Truman’s 
first statement on Korea by offering their 
cooperation. Argentina’s Juan Perén rose 
to the occasion by calling on the Chamber 
of Deputies to complete the long-delayed 
ratification of the 1947 Rio Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. The pact was 
swiftly approved, 88 to 9. 


EL SALVADOR 
Discovery of a Middle Class 


When the World Bank promised last 
December to lend $12,500,000 for a big 
hydroelectric project on the Rio Lempa, 
Salvadoreans agreed to raise another 
$5,006,000 themselves. To the government 
of tiny El Salvador (pop. 2,500,000), 
which had never tried it before, floating 
an internal loan looked like a precarious 
business. At its request, the World Bank 
sent in a bond-marketing expert, balding, 
energetic Norman M. Tucker. 

Many Salvadoreans were convinced that 
the only way to put over a bond issue was 
to sell it to the “Twenty Families,” the big 
coffee planters who control the republic’s 
economy. Tucker agreed that the project 
needed the Twenty Families’ strong moral 
support; but their money, he said, would 
be better employed in private investment. 
Instead, he offered a revolutionary plan. 

Of the coffee-booming republic's approx- 
imately $23 million worth of gold coins 
and large bills, a study showed, more 
than half was being hoarded. Since the 
Twenty Families hoard U.S. dollars if they 
hoard any currency, all those colones must 
be in the mattresses and buried tin cans of 
other Salvadoreans. “There is a middle 
class in El Salvador,” said Tucker, “and 
I am prepared to prove it.” 

To lure the middle-class money into 
buying bonds (and thus prove his case), 
Tucker designed an issue with advantages 
unheard of in the U.S. The bonds were 
made wholly tax-exempt, given an abso- 
lute government guarantee. They could 
be used at face value in paying taxes, and 
were acceptable (at 90% of face value) as 
collateral for Central Reserve Bank loans. 

Placed on sale early last week in Sal- 
vadorean banks, the bonds sold briskly to 
shop girls, taxi drivers and other small 
citizens. Less than $400,000 worth were 
bought by members of the Twenty Fam- 
ilies. At week’s end the $5,000,000 issue 
was entirely subscribed. 
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' . Roger Bedard 
FATHER LEVESQUE 
Will Catholics forget... 


CANADA 
Here & Beyond 


A controversy, more sociological than 
theological, has disturbed the Roman 
Catholic Church in Quebec. The dispute 
springs from a historical process—the fact 
that the province is steadily becoming less 
rural and pastoral, more urban and in- 
dustrialized. 

How shall the church adapt its leader- 
ship to the changing society? One faction, 
led by Laval University’s dean of social 


Capital Press Service 
PREMIER DUPLESSIS 
... how to say their prayers? 


sciences, the Very Rev. Georges-Henri 
(“Jolly Monk”) Lévesque, argues for a 
militant championship of the working 
class; this faction has promoted coopera- 
tives and Catholic trade unions. An op- 
posing group, supported by Quebec’s Pre- 
mier Maurice Duplessis, believes that the 
rural parish society must be strengthened 
and that the church must stay aloof from 
class antagonisms, though it should fight 
for social justice. 

These clashing points of view were 
summed up by an impartial churchman: 
“Tt is a question of emphasis. One faction 
says that we must teach people how to say 
their prayers, but we must also see that 
they have good working conditions and 
have a just deal. The other faction says 
that if you emphasize the working condi- 
tions and the just deal too much, you're 
tackling a problem which will never be en- 
tirely solved, and people may forget how 
to say their prayers. If you fight Commu- 
nism, which talks about a heaven on earth, 
just by saying you can provide better 
toilets than the Communists, you're con- 
ceding the Communists’ premise; and 
you're forgetting the essential point of 
Catholicism, which is, that although we 
may try to improve this life, we must 
also remember that there is a life beyond.” 

Into the Open. Last week Maclean's 
magazine, in an article by Ottawa Editor 
Blair Fraser, brought the argument into 
the open. Author Fraser gave unstinted 
support to the Lévesque faction and be- 
labored the opposing group. “The Duples- 
sis government,” he charged, “has used 
every kind of pressure on Laval Univer- 
sity to fire [Lévesque]; ultra-conserva- 
tives in the Quebec clergy have twice car- 
ried their war against him to the Vatican 
itself . . .” To force the issue at Laval, 
continued Fraser, Duplessis had withheld 
half of a provincial $4,000,000 grant. 

“Why this concentrated assault? And 
why should it come just now?” asked 
Fraser. His answer: it was partly retalia- 
tion for last year’s prolonged strike at 
Asbestos, Que., in which certain clerics 
defied the Duplessis government and sup- 
ported labor. “Leader in this pro-labor, 
anti-Duplessis swing was Msgr. Joseph 
Charbonneau, Archbishop of Montreal, 
[who] last winter was summarily dis- 
missed. Ostensibly he retired ‘for reasons 
of health.’. . . Against Lévesque [and his 
followers] are all the men who want Que- 
bec to stay exactly asit is, or. . «as it was 
50 years ago; for him, the men who be- 
lieve change is imminent and overdue.” 

Counterattack. Church leaders were 
not pleased over the belligerent and parti- 
san Maclean's article. In Ottawa, Apos- 
tolic Delegate Msgr. Ildebrando Antoniut- 
ti said Fraser was “badly informed,” his 
article “evidently tendentious.” Archbish- 
op Paul-Emile Léger, who had been trying 
to pour oil over the controversial waters 
after the resignation of Msgr. Charbon- 
neau, was rumored to be “unhappy.” 
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This week the Ensign, Canada’s nation- 
al Catholic weekly newspaper, took a 
strong view of the Fraser article: 

“This type of writing can most charita- 
bly be explained by reference to the hot 
weather. It appears as a great discovery 
for some non-Catholics when they hear of 
the existence of varying opinions amongst 
Catholics on many problems outside of 
faith and morals. Blinded by ignorance, 
sometimes innocent, they believe that all 
Catholics neither think nor discuss, but 
that they merely obey a dictatorial and 
usually arbitrary ‘party line.’ When they 
hear of discussions they see in it almost 
a rebellion, and then give their imagina- 
tion free reign of misinterpretation .. .” 


High Bid 

Queen Mary’s million-stitch needle- 
point rug, after three months of exhibition 
in the U.S. and Canada, was sold last week 
to the highest bidder: Canada’s Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire, which 
offered 100,000 Canadian dollars, 

In London, “Queen Mary’s Contribu- 
tion to the Dollar Drive Committee,” 





QUEEN Mary's Carpet 
For 100,000 Canadian dollars. 


under the chairmanship of the Marchion- 
ess of Reading, announced that seven bids 
had been considered (four from the U.S., 
three from Canada). All but the success- 
ful bidders’ names and offers were with- 
held. It was said that some bids were a 
bit on the frivolous side; one woman 
asked if the carpet could be sent to her 
on approval, 

Proud 1.0.D.E. officers said they would 
display the rug on a cross-Canada tour to 
help raise the purchase price, then present 
it to the National Gallery in Ottawa for 
permanent hanging. At London’s Marl- 
borough House, pleased Queen Mary 
asked a lady in waiting: “How much is 
$100,000 in sterling?’ The royal needle- 
worker will turn the money over to the 
national exchequer as her contribution to 
Britain’s dollar drive. 


*% £32,500. 
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SeMissouri-Pacific 


= £AGLES 


You'll relax as you ride in streamlined 


comfort aboard Mo-PAc’s ultra modern 
Eagles. Hours pass like minutes as you enjoy 
high speed travel in smartly appointed 
coaches or luxurious Pullmans. When you 
go West or Southwest, get there safely, 
surely, economically—via Mo-PAc. 


The TEXAS EAGLE over-night between 
Sc. Louis, Memphis and principal cities of 
Texas. Through sleeping cars berween 
New York, Washington and Texas. 
Direct connections at San Antonio with 
the Aztec Eagle to and from Mexico City. 


The COLORADO EAGLE daily between 


Se. 
Colorado. 


Louis, Kansas City, Wichita and 
Planetarium-observation 


dome-coaches between St. Louis and 
Denver daily. 


The MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE between 
Sct. Louis and Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Lincoln and Omaha, 


The VALLEY EAGLE berween Houston 
and Corpus Christi, Brownsville and the 
Rio Grande Valley. 








FEOPLE 





Inside Sources 


“When I finish a book,” said Pulitzer 
Prizewinning Novelist Robert Penn (All 
the King’s Men) Warren, “I feel as I 
imagine a parachute jumper must feel 
when he first bails out. He doesn’t know 
for sure that the damned thing is going to 
open.” Did he land safely with his newly 
published World Enough-and Time? “Yes 
. . « Youalways think the last book best.” 

The war in Korea reminded Princeton 
University officials that Korea's President 
Dr. Syngman Rhee has earned his doc- 
torate there 4o years ago by submitting a 
thesis entitled: “Neutrality as Influenced 
by the United States.” 

“We were one of those couples every- 
one worried about when we were married,” 
Actress Helen Hayes confided to Hearst 
Reporter Inez Robb last week, 22 years 
after her one & only marriage. “They 
thought of [Playwright Charles MacAr- 
thur] as a fantastic, wild creature and of 
me as little miss mouse, and they said it 
would never do.” 

On a visit to his old boyhood haunts in 
Port Arthur, Ont., Irish emotions welled 
up in the 66-year-old father of the docu- 
mentary film, Robert (Nanook of the 
North) Flaherty: “It’s very sad for me; 
most of my pals are gone, we're in another 
age.” Also back in his hometown (Aspen, 
Colo.), shock-headed New Yorker Editor 
Harold Ross said that he hoped to clear 
up a mystery: “My mother always told 
me that [I was born] on the day Grover 
Cleveland was elected. But I’ve never 


been able to figure out why they’d have 
an election on a Sunday.” 

When an American asked him where he 
had picked up his English, Argentina’s 
Dictator Juan Perén explained: “I put 





Associated Press 
ELEANOR RoosevELt & FRIEND 
Yet another. 
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English records on the gramophone in 
the mornings while I shave.” 

Novelist Erskine (Yobacco Road) 
Caldwell admitted that he uses up more 
typewriter ribbon as he grows older, and 
that he sometimes sits at the typewriter 
and stares at it for three days without 
writing a word: “For the past two years 
I’ve been doing the same things in the 
same manner, I'm afraid I’m in a rut.” 


Roses All the Way 


Trumpeter Louis (“Satchmo”) Arm- 
strong, who was born on July 4 just 50 
years ago, got posies and presents from 
well-wishers all over the world. The jazz 
magazine Down Beat glowed with testi- 





Associate 
Mrs. ALBEN BARKLEY 
First. 


monials to the great man’s greatness. Old 
Friend Tallulah Bankhead compared him 
to Charlie Chaplin and Mozart. The State 
Department thanked him for recordings 
which the Voice of America beamed to 
every part of the globe. Satchmo was 
particularly cheery because he had just 
learned that he did not have ulcers; all he 
needed was to stay off his favorite food, 
red beans & rice. “They X-rayed me every 
way but running,” he said, “then the doc 
told me I’m straight—that’s my best 
birthday present.” 

To the bedside of Britain’s No. 1 suffer- 
er from hemorrhoids, Ernie Bevin, came 
two young Swiss trade unionists bearing a 
gift from their fellow workers back home: 
a handsome gold watch alleged to be “one 
of the nearest things to perpetual motion 
ever invented.” 

Cinemactress Jane Wyman, who just 
won Britain’s annual Picturegoer’s award 
for her performance of a deaf-mute in 








Heven Hayes & HUSBAND (IN 1932) 
One & only. 


Johnny Belinda, told readers of Cosmo- 
politan magazine that women talk too 
much: “A girl does not lose dignity by 
silence. She loses it by talking for the ob- 
vious purpose of just saying something.” 


All in a Day's Work 


At her first ship-christening, pretty Mrs. 
Alben Barkley smashed the bottle against 
the new luxury liner President Jackson 
with a right good will, grimaced good- 
naturedly as the champagne showered over 
her pale blue dress (see cut). 

In Tokyo, a statue of the late Field 
Marshal Masatake Terauchi, Japanese 
Prime Minister in World War I, was torn 
down to make way for three naked women 
in bronze symbolizing Love, Intelligence 
and Will Power. 

Princess Ileana, sister of Rumania’s ex- 
King Carol, was being treated for arthritis 
in Boston. She was also hawking her 
mother’s crown, a silver kokoshnik (tiara) 
set with seven sapphires. . 

Silent Movie Vamp Gloria Swanson, 
s1, making a Hollywood comeback in 
Paramount’s forthcoming Sunset Boule- 
vard, revealed that she is also having a go 
at the literary life. Still at work on a book 
about “glamour over 40” for Prentice- 
Hall, she has agreed to write her auto- 
biography for Doubleday. 

New York’s Hamilton Fish, noted be- 
fore Pearl Harbor as one of Congress’ 
loudest isolationists, announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican senatorial nom- 
ination this fall. 

Word got around that Eleanor Roose- 
velt had taken on yet another chore: 
come August, she will be the narrator for 
Prokofiev's Peter and the Wolf to the 
kids at the Berkshire Festival. Meanwhile, 
landing in London after a tour of the 
Continent, she planted a warm buss on the 
cheek of her hostess, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Reading (see cut). 
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Brings New Cnwenience in 
Bedroom, Kitchen, any Room! 





The Exciting New 
ZENITH 
CLOCK-RADIO 


Wakes You to Music ... gently... to your 
favorite morning program ! (For sleepy- 
heads, an automatic buzzer makes sure 
you rise on time.) 


Serenades You to Sleep .. . plays as long as 
you want up to an hour—then shuts it- 
self off automatically! 


Operates Electric Fan .. . bed-lamp, heat 
pad — automatically turns them off at 
night or on in the morning with the 
radio! 

Serves in the Kitchen ... plug in the toaster, 
coffee maker—have them turn on or off 
automatically with your Zenith® Clock- 
Radio! : 


Acts as a Reminder . . . in any room, for 
any purpose. Turns on radio programs— 
television set, too—automatically, 


The electric clock, powered by an 
exceptionally fine, accurate movement, 
operates continuously ... with or with- 
out radio. Has luminous hands for tell- 
ing time in the dark. The radio brings 
you all of Zenith’s world-famous supe- 
riority in_tone quality and reception. 
See it at Your Zenith dealer's — today! 

Ebony or Walnut Plastic Cabinet $37.95* 

Ivory Plastic (shown obove) $39.95* 

*West Coast and far South price slightly higher. 

Price subject to change without notice, © 1850 
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MEDICINE 
Se 


Back in Practice 


In Candia, N.H., Dr. Hermann Sander 
was practicing medicine again. Although 
acquitted of the mercy killing of his can- 
cer-ridden patient, Mrs. Abbie Borroto. 
his license had been revoked by the New 
Hampshire Board of Registration in Med- 
icine (Time, May 1). Within ten minutes 
after the board reinstated him last week, 
he got his first call, from a patient com- 
plaining of a sore arm. 


Little Accident 


Late last summer 16-month-old Joan 
Anderson of Washington, D.C. came down 
with nephrosis, a sometimes fatal kidney 
disease which doctors don’t know much 
about. One thing the medical men do know 
about the disease: if a nephrotic catches 
measles, the patient often improves (why 
measles sometimes acts as an antidote is 
another thing the doctors don't know). 

Pediatrician Herbert Glick decided last 
February that the best thing to do with 
Joan was have her catch the measles. He 
took her to visit a measly six-year-old, and 
the children played together for an hour. 
But stubborn nature refused to take its 
course, and Joan missed the measles. In 






Patricia McGrew, 


Pat and Mike had made enoug 





THREE OUT OF FIVE 


These two youngsters—Mike, 4, and Pat, 2—are visiting their mother, Mrs. 
23 (in iron lung), at Dallas’ Parkland Hospital, where all 
three were under treatment last week for polio. In June young Pat came down 
nicillin didn’t help. About a week later 
Mike complained of feeling poorly, and his mother developed aches in her head, 
neck and back, The doctor’s diagnosis: the mother had bulbar polio, the boys 
less severe spinal polio. Apparently the disease missed six-month-old David and 


with a sore throat and fever which pe 


his father, who likes to call his three young sons 
h progress to start treatments of baths and packs, 


March, under careful medical supervision, 
Joan was exposed to a second measles 
case. Once again, nothing happened. 

Several weeks ago, when Dr. Glick was 
casting about for other ways of treating 
Joan’s nephrosis, Joan’s cousin, four-year- 
old Kenneth Anderson, came over for a 
visit. A few days later Kenneth was in bed 
with the measles. Soon after, the welcome 
rash appeared on Joan’s arm, 


Doctors at War 


More than 10,000 U.S, doctors left their 
practices in the hands of partners or 
friends last week and went to San Fran- 
cisco. There the American Medical Asso- 
ciation was holding its goth annual con- 
vention. Notable absentee: Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, who was eased out of his job as 
the A.M.A.’s spokesman last December. 
As one veteran remarked of this Fishbein- 
less gathering: “It’s running smoothly, 
effectively and efficiently—but good heav- 
ens, it’s dull.” 

The A.M.A.’s principal concern was so- 
cialized medicine. Instead of letting its 
incoming president, Louisville’s Dr. Elmer 
Lee Henderson (elected at last year’s con- 
vention), deliver his inaugural address to 
a few hundred delegates, the A.M.A. spent 
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$16,500 to broadcast his speech over two 
national networks. Said Dr. Henderson: 
“Our affairs are no longer just medical 
affairs. They have become of compelling 
concern to all the people.” 

The Real Objective. Wisely suspecting 
that the U.S. people are more concerned 
with their own health and well-being than 
with technicalities of medical practice, 
Dr. Henderson broadened the front of 
A.M.A.’s war against the Truman-Ewing 
plan for national health insurance (Time, 
Feb. 20). He lashed out against “little 
men whose lust for power is far out of 
proportion to their intellectual capacity 

- or their political honesty . . . It is 
not just ‘socialized medicine’ which they 
seek . . . Their real objective is to strip 
the American people of self-determination 
and self-government, and make this a so- 
cialist state in the pathetic pattern of the 


Bob Lackenbach—Cal-Pictures 
PRESIDENT HENDERSON 
Doctors are national affairs. 





socially and economically bankrupt na- 
tions of Europe, which we, the American 
people, are seeking to rescue from poverty 
and oppression.” 

The A.M.A.’s high command rehired 
the high-powered publicity firm of Whit- 
aker & Baxter, which last year led the 
A.M.A.’s foray into national politics. It 
also steamrollered into silence a scatter- 
ing of delegates who favored the A.M.A,’s 
end (defeating federal health insurance), 
but not its ballyhooing means. 

The Doubtful Future. San Francisco’s 
Dr. John Wesley Cline, 52, the A.M.A.’s 
new president-elect, who will take office 
next June, was already in the thick of 
the fight. Said he: “The future of medi- 
cine in this country might well hinge upon 
the outcome of the congressional elections 
in November [when the A.M.A. will be 


spending $1,100,000 in press and radio - 


advertising to combat Government health 
plans and boost private plans]. This is in 
no sense a partisan appeal. There are 
splendid incumbents and candidates in 
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TRAVELERS CHEQUES 










Yes—you can afford it 
ONLY 


Famous Motorola quality at a 
sensationally low price! Com- 


er. FITS MOST ALL CARS 
AND TRUCKS! 


pact unic wich full, rich cone 
quality. Self-contained speak- $ 


Price subject to change without notice, 





AWONMe? 


YOU NEED A 


AUTO RADIO 


A Motorola Auto Radio is a swell com- 
panion when you're driving alone! Your 
favorite newscaster and comedian are right 
in the front seat with you. Helps reduce 
fatigue and keeps you alert too! Of course, 
Motorola Auto Radios are the finest you 
can buy. Truly fine performance every- 
where. Have one in your car now! 
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Travel carefree in 

Cheyenne or Woonsocket 
with Travelers Cheques 
in your purse or your pocket! 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T.& S.A, CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 














HOUSTON 


Vacation 


Plan a wonderful week at The 
Shamrock this summer . . . seven 
Or more carefree, pleasure-filled 
days . . . at low all-inclusive Vaca- 
tion Rates. The Shamrock’s Vaca- 
tion Plan (in effect from July 1 
through September 4) js designed 
to afford you and your family 
all of the glamorous and luxuri- 
ous accommodations of America’s 
Magnificent Hotel at most reason- 
able prices. 

Your package rate offers break- 
fast in bed every morning of your 
stay . .. dinner each evening, in- 
cluding three exciting “nights out” 
in the famed Shamrock supper 
clubs . . . The Shamrock Pool 
(yours to enjoy throughout your 
visit) - and, of course, your 
extra-large, beautifully appointed 
room with individual air-condi- 
tioning control. 


Write today for full details of 


the Shamrock’s Yacdtion Plan, 


And remember ... when 
Houston bids you welcome, let 
The Shamrock be your host. 
N. Y. Office: MUrray Hill 6-2474 
Teletype: HO-192 Long Distance: LO 2 
Glenn McCarthy, Pres M. Jock Ferrell, Exec Mar 
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Larabee Longform, Tax Expert, says offline 
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both parties, and there are socializers and 
apologists for statism in both parties.” 
Surgeon Cline is a Republican. 

Hedging its political bets, the A.M.A.’s 
high command chose as vice president 
General Practitioner Rufus Benjamin 
Robins. A Democratic National Commit- 
teeman from Arkansas, Dr. Robins also 
opposes the Truman-Ewing health plan. 


Another Laurel 

The man chosen by the American Med- 
ical Association (see above) to receive its 
Distinguished Service Award for 1950 was 
dignified, white-haired Dr. Evarts Am- 
brose Graham, often called the dean of 
U.S. surgery. The award was just one 
more laurel in his laurel-heavy career. 

At 67, St. Louis’ Dr. Graham is still 








Dr. Evarts A. GRAHAM 
Surgeons will be less necessary? 


active as surgeon in chief at Barnes Hos- 
pital and the St. Louis Children’s Hospi- 
tal, and professor of surgery at Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine. He is 
probably best known for the first success- 
ful removal of an entire lung, in 1933. The 
patient, a fellow doctor, is still active. 
Other notable Graham feats: 
@ He developed the first method of mak- 
ing the gall bladder visible to the X-ray 
machine. Thus, gall bladder diseases can 
generally be detected and diagnosed. 
@ He was one of the first surgeons to at- 
tempt operations on heart valves. 
@ He was the first surgeon to successfully 
remove almost all of a human pancreas. 
Though responsible for some major de- 
velopments in the technique of modern 
surgery, Dr. Graham ironically believes 
that his science has passed its peak and is 
now on the downgrade. His reasoning: 
such drugs as penicillin and ACTH will 
some day make most operations unneces- 
sary. Eventually, says Dr. Graham, a sur- 
geon’s work will be limited to corrections 
of 1) malformations at birth and 2) in- 
juries from accidents. 
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Do you know these symbols ? 








« 


(They represent four professions that guard your health ) 





These are “living” symbols you see 
pictured above. For behind them are 
several hundred thousand men and 
women who work together every day, 
in large communities and small, to 
make and keep America the healthiest 
nation in the world. 


a 

Medicine 

2 
... symbolized by the Staff of Aescu- 
lapius, ancient god of healing. Great 
powers were attributed to him... to 
cure disease, to prolong life. The ser- 
pent entwined about the staff denotes 
wisdom and the ability to heal. 


@ Nursing 


. .. symbolized by the lamp of Flor- 
ence Nightingale. During the Crimean 


Copyright 1950-—Parke, Davis & Company 


War, she introduced many hospital 
improvements, including new stand- 
ards of comfort and cleanliness. The 
profession of nursing owes much to 
the pioneering work of “The Lady of 
the Lamp.” 





Dentistry 


. « » symbolized by the serpent encir- 
cled about an ancient cautery. The 
leaves and berries in the background 
represent the two sets of teeth, while 
the triangle and circle are derived 
from the Greek letters—delta for den- 


tistry and omicron for odont, the 
tooth. 


‘R Pharmacy 


. + symbolized by R, an inscription 
that has been used on prescriptions 
and formulas for more than 6,000 
years. It is an abbreviation of “recipe” 
—the Latin word for “take thou.” 
Originally it was used as an invocation 
to Jupiter, the lucky planet which 
guarded the sick. This symbol R ap- 
pears today on physicians’ prescrip- 
tions and is displayed in thousands of 
pharmacies throughout our country. 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged continuously in a broad, 
active program of research, keeping pace with the constant changes and progress in 
medicine and surgery. Among the more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous 
Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, 
Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 


One of a series of messages on the importance of prompt and proper medical care 
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weather for office or 
bedroom all summer 





EAT waves and sizzling thermometers 
won’t mean a thing to you this summer 
«+ if you have a Fedders Room Air Condi- 
tioner installed in your office or bedroom 
window now! Fedders is a complete system 
of electrically refrigerated air conditioning. 
Cools and dehumidifies the air, filters out 
dust and pollen. Compact, attractive cabinet 
fits on your window sill, plugs in like a radio. 
Exclusive finger-tip control sends cool air 
in any direction... never a draft! Mail the 
coupon for facts, 








Now only $299.95 
Fedders is priced to fit your budget 
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Drawing the Line 


The day after the North Korean Reds 
invaded South Korea (Tre, July 3), Edi- 
tor Wesley Izzard of the Amarillo, Texas 
Globe & News (circ. 60,079) jeered at the 
Truman Administration for its indecisive 
policy in the Far East. Wrote Izzard: 
“Will we go to war over Korea? Not now. 
a later—many years from now. You 

*, Russia plans her moves knowing [that 
we el merely] issue protests and adopt 
resolutions [while] the Reds will move 
right along .. .” But the next day, when 
President Truman ordered U.S, military 
aid to the South Koreans, astonished 
Editor Izzard stood up and cheered: “To- 
day we are proud to be an American. 
At last the United States has come to 
an abrupt halt on the long road from 
Yalta to Korea...” 

The Amarillo Globe’s overnight switch 
was duplicated by many another U.S. 
newspaper last week. From New York to 
Los Angeles, there had not been such an 
impressive near-unanimity of editorial re- 
action since Pearl Harbor. Editorialized 
the Fair Dealing Nashville Te nnessean: 
“. « « face the issue now. . .” Agreed the 
Republican Portland Oregonian: “. . . no 
choice in honor or in duty. . .” 

Strange Bedfellows. Politics, as usual, 
made some strange bedfellows. Almost 
the only all-out opposition to the Presi- 
dent's action came from the Communist 
and the extreme isolationist press. Man- 
hattan’s Communist Daily Worker and 
its West Coast echo, the People’s World, 
attacked the “U.S. military and diplomat- 


ic establishments” for “starting” the war. 
The Worker, parroting broadcasts from 
Moscow, blandly stated that the South 


Koreans had done the attacking instead 
of the other way around, headlined: 
RIGHTIST ATTACK REPELLED IN KOREA, 

Colonel Bertie McCormick’s Chicago 
Tribune sounded so much like the Com- 
munist press that the Washington Post 
lamented that people might soon label it 
“the prairie edition of Pravda.” Cried the 
Trib: “Mr. Truman’s statement on Korea 
is an illegal declaration of war. . .” But 
the New York Compass, which has often 
walked the Communist line, this time 
jumped off. It blamed the Reds and got a 
characteristic reward from its former 
friends: Compass Columnist I, F. Stone 
was accused of “slimy Titoism.” 

Extra, Extra. All over, newspaper cir- 
culations soared. In Dallas, the Times- 
Herald (circ. 140.534) doubled its street 
sales in one afternoon. Portland’s Oregon 
Journal (circ. 190,844) put out a daily 
extra, increased its sales by 35,000 copies 
for the week. (The Journal’s copy desk 
also invented a more convenient headline 
word to describe the North Korean Com- 
munists: KO-REDS.) Though newspapers 





| quickly took on their old wartime look 


with Page One photos of General Mac- 
Arthur, B-29s and tanks, and the first 
casualty lists, most of the U.S. press fol- 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 
CORRESPONDENT HIGGINS 
Only a few got there first. 





“Don't 


lowed Harry Truman’s advice: 
make it alarmist.” 

There were exceptions: Hearst’s tabloid 
Boston Daily Record, New England's big- 
gest (circ. 383,574), shouted: EXTRA. 
RUSSIANS IN TANKS INVADING SO. KOREA. 
Hearst's New York Journal-American ran 
an equally inaccurate scare head (rvs- 
SIANS JOIN FIGHT). On the other hand, 
many a paper ran optimistic “reliable re- 
ports” that also turned out to be untrue. 

First Blood. For some of these early 
inaccuracies and confusions, the newspa- 
pers could be excused: when war came to 


elt Worker i 
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REPELLED 
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Datty Worker's Pace ONE: JUNE 26 
Colonel McCormick came through too. 
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Korea, there was only a corporal’s guard 
of correspondents on hand. The first man 
with news of the North Korean attack 
was Jack James of the United Press, whose 
flash from Seoul reached Washington 
shortly after 9 p.m. on a sweltering Satur- 
day night—more than 20 minutes before 
the coded cable from U.S. Ambassador 
John Muccio. 

Shortly after the fighting began, a hand- 
ful of correspondents, already in the Far 
East, flew to Korea. One of these was the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Marguerite 
Higgins, only woman correspondent on the 
spot. Winsome, blonde Reporter Higgins, 
a World War II correspondent, filed a 
series of stories that the Trib splashed 
across Page One. The Chicago Daily 
New’s Keyes Beech sent back a good 
dramatic account (“I have a feeling that 
I have just witnessed the beginning of 
World War III . , .”). So did the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s Walter Simmons, who was 
in Seoul when the fighting started and was 
billed inaccurately by the Trib as “the 
only correspondent at the front.” 

Newsmen were also among the first U.S. 
casualties. Burton Crane of the New York 
Times and Frank Gibney of Trme* were 
riding in a jeep when a bridge they were 
about to cross was blown up. They were 
cut about the face and head. 

The same day, General MacArthur flew 
to Korea (see War In Asta), taking 
along four correspondents—the Associated 
Press’s Russell Brines, the United Press's 
Earnest Hoberecht, International News 
Service’s Howard Handleman, and Aus- 
tralian Newsman Roy MacArtney. In the 
Bataan, when it flew back to Tokyo with 
MacArthur, was Lrre’s Photographer Da- 
vid Duncan, who took with him the first 
complete picture coverage of the war. (His 
photographs appear in this week’s Lire 
and Time.) 

Second Thoughts. As U.S. newspapers 
and magazines rushed reinforcements to 
Korea, the Department of Defense ex- 
plained that it could give only tentative 
accreditation; the final O.K. rested with 
MacArthur. At week’s end, news dis- 
patches, all of which had to go out by a 
single Army telephone from South Korea 
to Tokyo, were being “surveyed” (i.e., 
censored) for security. 

To keep the Washington press corps 
abreast of events, top Army, Navy and Air 
Force officers began daily briefing sessions 
in the Pentagon. It was also a way of tell- 
ing the Russians what was what. When 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson and 
Washington newsmen were discussing the 
U.S. decision to draw a defense line in 
front of Formosa, Japan and the Philip- 
pines, Johnson looked around and asked: 
“Ts the Tass man here?” Mikhail (“Mike”) 
Fedorov of Russia’s Tass news agency 
quickly turned and walked away, shaking 
his lowered head in evident embarrass- 
ment. “He heard what you said,” a news- 
man told the Secretary. Replied Johnson: 
“That’s all right. I wanted him to hear 
that we had drawn the line. That’s what 
we want them to know.” 


* For Gibney’s report, see War In Asta. 
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You may wake up some night and 
find your house burning down. 


You may have enough insurance 
on your house, but I'll bet you 
haven’t nearly enough on your 
household furnishings. 


If you’re typical, you haven’t the 
slightest idea of their worth. You 
accumulate things one at a time— 
clothes, pieces of furniture, etc.— 
but they can burn ALL AT ONCE. 


TODAY, make 
a rapid inventory 
of the contents of 
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one room—then of the others. You’ll 
be surprised at their value. Then 
get ENOUGH INSURANCE! 


Get my booklet—“Your Insur- 
ance Quiz.”’ It not only has forms 
with which you can make a house- 
hold inventory but explains the 
various insurance coverages avail- 
able for your proper protection. 


Call Western Union by number 
and ask for Operator 25 who will 
give you the name of an America 
Fore agent from whom you can 
get this booklet— or fill in and send 
the coupon below. 
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Effectiveness of Absorbine Jr.’s 
WET-DRY ACTION 


proved in scientifically 
controlled tests 





*To help relieve Athlete’s Foot misery 
use Absorbine Jr. quick! Its “Wet-Dry” 
action kills all the Athlete’s Foot fungi it 
can reach. Helps heal open cracks and 
promote regrowth of a smooth unbroken 
skin-barrier against reinfection! In care- 
fully checked clinical tests, 3 out of 4 
cases responded favorably. 


Examine the skin be- 
tween your toes to- 
night. When cracks 
appear it means that 
Athlete’s Foot can 
strike. Swab skin 
with cotton soaked in 
famous Absorbine Jr. 
Its “‘wetting” action 
removes the flaky 
dead skin and dis- 
solves the stale perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 





Pour on Absorbine Jr. 
Its ‘‘drying’’ and 
fungicidal action in- 
hibits growth of a" 
the infecting fungi it 
can reach. If your 
Athlete’s Foot per- 
sists, see your doc- 
tor. Guard against + 
reinfection. Don't 
share towels or bath- . 
mats. Boil socks for 15 minutes to kill the 
micro-organisms. Get Absorbine Jr. wherever 
drugs are sold . . . $1.25 a bottle . . . Introduc- 
tory Size 154. — W. F. Young, Inc, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


America’s No, 1 Athlete’s Foot Stand-by! 
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| Old Doe Gubbins 

Nat Gubbins is a deceptively shy, pink- 
faced man who has a definitely tough 
sense of humor; he is Britain’s most pop- 
ular Sunday columnist. Every week he 
defends his title in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Sunday Express. Last week Columnist 
Gubbins paid his respects to the doctors 
who write medical advice for newspapers: 

“Among the many doctor columnists 
now writing for the newspapers, who is 
the public’s favorite? 

“Why, the old original Dr. Gubbins, 
ace quack of Fleet Street. Here are two 
of his replies to readers with just enough 
strength to hold a pen. 

“I wake in the morning with pains in 
the back. I go to bed with pains in the 
stomach. All day long I have pains in the 
chest. When I eat anything I come out in 
a rash. When I don’t I feel sick. What 


can you do for me?’ 





“If I were a vet I would suggest you | 


ought to be destroyed. As it is, I can only 
suggest that you climb Nelson’s Monu- 
ment and jump into Trafalgar Square. 
That is, if your back doesn’t hurt too much. 

“ “Every time I think of the boy I love 
I have a fit of sneezing, although I never 
have a cold. What shall I do, doctor?’ 

“Although this is hardly a doctor's prob- 
lem, I offer this advice for what it’s worth. 

“You can either stop thinking of the 
boy you love or stuff your nostrils with 
blotting paper. 

“If you sneeze, then you will either kill 
his love by shooting wads of blotting 
paper at him or, if the paper stands the 
strain, air pressure inside your head will 





blow your brains out. 

“Perhaps this might be the best end to 
a romance which would never last beyond 
an unusual honeymoon.” 


Unfit to Print 


When bakers in Portland, Ore. went on 
strike last week, some housewives baked 
their own loaves. The Associated Press 
quoted one housewife as saying: “My 
bumpy, sagging loaves looked like three 
middle-aged matrons who'd lost their cor- 
sets.” The New York Times, which runs 
plenty of corset ads but believes that 
some expressions are not fit to print in its 
news columns, carefully deleted the words 
“who'd lost their corsets.” 


"Nice Idea, Gents" 


In the first six months of 1950, more 
than 2,000 newspaper employees lost their 


jobs as the result of staff cuts, newspaper | 


mergers and failures. Meanwhile the num- 
ber of monopoly newspaper towns in- 
creased. Alarmed at this trend, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild last week voted to 
go into the newspaper business itself to 
provide jobs and competition. 

The annual convention of the 24,766- 
member Guild, meeting in Washington, 
D.C., did not decide where the union 
would publish its first general newspaper. 
But the delegates appropriated $50,000 
for “Project X,” and set up a committee 
to see where the paper—or papers— 
should be started. The Guild’s idealistic 














JACK KRAMER 
“takes match on any runway” 


© “I found a winner,” says Jack Kramer, 
flying to the tennis matches in Buenos 
Aires. “El InterAmericano’s combination 
of power, service and experience will take 
the match on any runway in the world.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route down the West Coast of South 
America ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, “B.A.” Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U.S. Sales Agents for 















© Quiet, convenient location, 
@ Homelike rooms end suites. 


© Swim free in world’s finest in- 
door pool urel solt woter. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET T 
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CLARK ST., BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
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plan: to get other unions to back Guild 
newspapers with funds and subscriptions, 
but to keep their editorial policies 
(though pro-labor) free from “the vagar- 
ies of union politics.” Commented the 
New York Daily News, with tolerant sar- 


casm: NICE IDEA, GENTS—GO TO IT. 
* ¢£ 
Ain't We Got Fun? 
To most moviegoers—and to some 


deskbound newsmen—it sometimes seems 
that the globe-trotting, glamorized foreign 
correspondent has all the fun. But in the 
current Atlantic Monthly, Paul Scott 
Mowrer, longtime foreign correspondent, 
Pulitzer Prizewinner and onetime editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, gives a more 
realistic account of the lonely, often frus- 
trating, sometimes wildly exasperating life 
of a correspondent. 

“At home,” said Mowrer, “[the report- 
er] had a deep sense of being where he 





Pau. Scott Mowrer 
Do they even read his stuff? 


belonged. Abroad. . . he is quite by him- 
self, in a strange place of which he can 
never be really a part. . . To get to know 
[even Englishmen] takes about a year.” 
Worse than the loneliness is the treatment 
of cable news at home: “[ The correspond- 
ent] looks for his piece. It should have 
been on page one. He finds it on page six- 
teen. It appears rather short. That is be- 
cause they have simply left out the key 
paragraph. . . Their editorials make him 
wonder if they even read his stuff. . . 
“Some editors have a mania for trying 
to improve a man’s copy, thus making the 
writer say what he didn’t quite mean in a 
way he didn't intend.” There is something 
even harder to take. “Just when . . . the 
correspondent has done all the prelimi- 
nary work and is all set to cover [a] con- 
ference that the great world will be watch- 
ing, he is handed a wire: ‘Our Washington 
correspondent, Bill Blah, is arriving with 





the American delegation and will be in 
charge.Please give him every assistance.’ ” 
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NOW- a new Bell = Howell 


easy-loading movie camera for only 


Never before a real Bell & Howell at this 
low price with all these features— 


$12950 


@ Easy magazine-loading. Load and unload 
in full daylight. No threading, no bother. 

® Low-cost operation. Uses 
inexpensive 8mm film. 

© Exclusive Bell & Howell positive 
viewfinder. What you see you get. 

© Beautiful, modern design. 

® Worthy addition to the fine family of 
Bell & Howell cameras. 

© Guaranteed for life. During life of the 
camera, any defects in materials 
or workmanship will be remedied 
free (except transportation). 
See it at your dealer's today! 


You buy for life 
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The World Transportation Fair.” 
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Myzterious Martha 


The first U.S. dance company to hit 
Paris since the war had been greeted by a 
very small Allé. The French like ballet 
but they like it classical; and the Ruth 
Page-Bentley Stone Ballet Company’s big 
number, Frankie and Johnny, was just 
raw American barbarism to the French 
audience (Time, May 22). As the first 
shock wore off, the audiences and critics 
became more tolerant but hardly less puz- 
zled. Last week a second wave of U.S. 
dancers reached Paris, 

When the curtain went up in the same 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, remnants of 
the Parisian elite, teen-aged American 
fans, and unwashed philosophers from St.- 
Germain-des-Prés saw a dark-eyed, in- 
tense little dancer in a clinging, stone- 
colored gown standing starkly alone. It 
was barefoot Modernist Martha Graham, 
on her first excursion abroad with her own 
company. 

Twisting and turning, she took her au- 
dience with her on her Errand into the 
Maze, the soul’s fight against fear. After 
that one, Martha took seven curtain calls. 
But as she proceeded with her company 
into other labyrinthine concepts, such as 
Eye of Anguish and Cave of the Heart, 
the applause dwindled. At the finale, most 
of the bravos came from U.S. fans. 

In the lobby afterwards, owlish Alex- 
ander Volinine, Pavlova’s partner for 13 
years, muttered: “Verry myzterious.” A 
pallid Parisian hostess shuddered: “It’s 
like looking into the souls of horrid people 
—the ones one walks away from.” Wrote 
Combat’s critic: “Martha, by her contin- 
uous internal tension, as in a trance, is 
able to communicate all the scale of hu- 
man sentiments.” Le Monde found that 





“those naked feet lifted, brandished men- 
acingly . . . end by being an obsession.” 

Martha Graham took this French cool- 
ness in her stride. “You see,” she said, 
“St’s a universal problem. Some like it; 
others don’t like it; and others are puz- 
zled . . . It’s like modern music and art. 
We have sometimes to wait . . .” 


"Not a Penny" 

Finland’s 84-year-old Jean Sibelius need 
not worry about dying in the poverty 
which has closed the eyes of many anoth- 
er famed composer.* Since the turn of the 
century, the Finnish government has guar- 
anteed his board & keep. But this week 
Composer Sibelius let it be known 
(through Music Critic Olin Downes of 
the New York Times) that he has re- 
ceived “not a penny” in royalties from 
the U.S., a country whose performances 
of his music should have made him rich. 

Some of Sibelius’ troubles arose from ¥ 
the fact that, like Mozart and Schubert 
before him, he was “wholly uninitiated in 
the mysteries of finance.” As a young 
man, he had sold the rights to his popular 
Valse Triste, which made his publishers a 
fortune, for “2,000 marks [about $400] 
and a box of cigars.” But the main diffi- 
culty seemed to be that Sibelius’ publish- 
ers had never copyrighted many of his 
works in the U.S., had not kept copyrights 
in force on much of the rest. 

Wrote indignant Critic Downes: “If 
the technicalities of . . . law divert profits 
from the works of genius into other pock- 
ets, surely it is high time to do something 
about correcting such abuses.” 


* Most recent: Hungarian Bela Bartok, who 
died broke in Manhattan in 1945, was buried by 
ASCAP, 





Philippe Halsman 


Dancer GRAHAM 
Those menacingly brandished feet... 
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Travel anywhere with these smart jersey dresses snugly packed in 
your suitcase. No pressing needed. Wrinkles hang right out. The 
secret is the tricot knit fabric made of extra-live Celanese* acetate 
rayon yarn. Wrinkle recovery is only one of the advantages of 
Celanese acetate fibers. Other points are resistance to soiling, rapid 
drying after laundering, graceful drapability. And thanks to planned 
research, Celanese yarn helps clothes cost less—today’s price for 
this modern yarn is less than a third its cost when first produced, 

Research has also made Celanese a leading producer of organic 
chemicals and plastics widely used by industry. Everywhere today 
there are products you can count on forcomfort and enjoyment made 
possible by Celanese research. Celanese Corporation of America, 


180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 
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“It’s standard equipment for smart 
travelers—the jersey dress. Wrinkles 
hang out. It keeps its freshness 
all day. The secret? The fabric is 
knit of extra-live wrinkle-resistant 
Celanese* acetate yarn.” 


*Reg. U.S. Pot, OF. 


CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS... WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS - ++ CHEMICALS... PLASTICS 









Now the Skys the Limit- 


Bottleneck in deep mines is the job 
of getting the mineral to the surface. 
Up to now only shallow mines have 
been able to employ conveyor belts 
for fast, safe, continuous haulage up 
slope entries. In deep workings, 
heavily loaded mine cars must be 
skip-hoisted, one or two at a time. 
up vertical shafts—an intermittent 
operation, often marked by accidents, 
But today these hoists are being out- 
moded by a new development of the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


New kind of slope belt. Until only 
yesterday conveyor belts could not 
be used on single-flight lifts higher 
than 250 feet. To handle higher lifts, 
conventional ply belts would have to 
be built so thick they would become 
impractical, unwieldy and require 
huge pulleys. The G.T.M. has solved 


GOODYEA 


50 SINGLE-FI 


for sloP 
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this by building a belt with a load- 
carrying body of high-tensile steel 
cables—so strong that a single belt 
of ordinary thickness will now 
handle lifts more than six times 
higher! 


Slope mines now go deeper. Since 
the introduction of this new Good- 
year COMPASS Steel-Cable conveyor 
belt, slope mines have already been 
sunk to new record depths. A large 
Illinois coal mine recently installed 
a single Goodyear belt that rises to 
a lift of 862 feet—and still higher 
lifts are now on the drawing board. 


What's the limit? The G.T.M. has 
worked out engineering data that 
proves single-flight COMPASS Steel- 
Cable belt lifts as high as 1,592 feet 
to be practical—a height nearly 28% 


BER PRODUCTS 
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greater than that of the Empire State 
Building, world’s tallest! Such a belt, 
36 inches wide, will deliver 400 tons 
per hour at the surface, with less 
operation and maintenance cost than 
elevators of equal capacity. With 
such belts in series, the sky’s the 
limit in lift. 


Want more facts? The G.T.M. will 
be glad to show you dollars-and-cents- 
saving records on many record- 

breaking lifts now usir 
Goodyear COMPASS belts, 
Just write Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











yy) > IF YOU'RE INTERESTED in better screens, 






See how Screen Stain 
mars the beauty of 
“the house next door” 


O11 Tet / 
Unsightly stains, dripped from weathered screens, spoil the 
“complexion” of many a newly painted house. It can never 
happen to yours, if you insist upon screening of Alcoa Alclad 
Aluminum... . This strong, non-staining screening didn’t 
just happen. Development of the Alclad process took years 
of Alcoa effort. Aluminum’s usefulness to you is based on 
hundreds of such efforts — 62 years of searching, finding, test- 
ing. To bring you better buys in aluminum—for home, farm 
and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 
stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1794G Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FIRST IN 


The light metal 


write Alcoa for booklet, “Aluminum Screening”, that lasts 
or ask your hardware or building supply dealer 
for screening made of Alcoa Alclad Aluminum. 


Boiling Internally 


The exhibition at Paris’ Maeght Gallery 
last week was the kind that provokes 
many a parent to exclaim: “My kid could 
do better than that!” 

Some of the pictures (with titles like 
The Red Sun Is Gnawing at the Spider) 
looked like the absent-minded doodles of 
@ preoccupied businessman. They were 
crammed with little stars, half moons, 
circles, eyes, teeth and amorphic blobs 
loosely knit together with wandering black 
lines. There were also sculptures and such: 
highly polished pear-sized bronzes and 
“objects” made of bricks, rusty wire and 
old bones, All these things were produced 
by Joan Miré, a Spanish-born painter- 
sculptor who has long been a fashionable 
exponent of all that is doodliest in modern 
art (Time, May 26, 1947). 

Even for Miré, the “objects” were pe- 
culiar, One of them was a brick surmount- 
ed by a rusty brown sardine can and 
topped off with a pebble carved in the 
shape of a face. Miré called that one 
Woman. Some of the sculptures were al- 
most as baffling. They were about evenly 
divided between people and birds: the 
catalogue told which was which. 

But Paris sophisticates were delighted 
with the show. Orson Welles, Painter 
Georges Braque and Poet Paul Eluard 
were all on hand at the opening. Another 
poet, Jacques Prévert, had written a cata- 
logue foreword which described Miré as 
“a smiling innocent gardener who strolls 
about in the garden of his dreams among 
the wild flowers of Multicolorado.’” It was 
a strange country, but Miré’s multi- 
colored Multicolorado did exert a cloudy 
charm on sympathetic visitors—just as 
children’s paintings often do. 

Join Miré himself, little, chubby and 
dapper, sports monogrammed shirts and a 
calm, businesslike air. “I lead a very regu- 
lar, normal life,” he told a reporter, “I 
work every day from 6 a.m. to nightfall. 
At noon, before lunch, I take half an 
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Mrr0’s “Woman & Birp” & “PERSONAGE” 
The catalogue told which was which. 


ART ° 


hour's physical exercise.” After a reflective 
pause he added: “Outwardly I am per- 
fectly calm, but internally I'm boiling!” 

Miré shuttles between two studios, a 
small one in Paris’ Rue de Téhéran and a 
big one in Barcelona. At week’s end he 
dashed back to Spain to continue work on 
an 18-by-7-ft. mural for Harvard Univer- 
sity’s new graduate center. The mural. he 
says hopefully, “will enable me to estab- 
lish close contact with the students, the 
young men of tomorrow. It is better to 
influence the young generation than to try 
to convert stubborn old men. . .” 

Will the Harvard mural turn out as ab- 
stract as his other works? “I have never,” 
Join Miré indignantly replies, “painted 
an abstract thing in all my life!” 











SIENESE TAVOLETTA 
The fancy books told who paid what. 





Galerie Maeght 


Esthetic Bureaucrats 


To 20th Century taxpayers, one of the 
world’s least esthetic individuals is the 
faceless Moloch known to them only by 
his title, the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue. But officials in the art-loving, 13th 
Century Italian republic of Siena were 
tax collectors of a different sort. When the 
camarlingo (chamberlain) completed his 
six months’ term, he had his parchment 
records bound between two wooden pan- 
els, and commissioned some of the re- 
public’s most eminent artists to decorate 
the covers with tempera paintings. In 
Florence’s Strozzina Gallery last week, 
some examples of such fancied-up ac- 
count books were on public display for 
the first time. 

More than a hundred of these tavolette 
had been recovered from Siena’s archives. 
Many of them were portraits of the ca- 
marlinght themselves seated stiffly at 
broad desks with their secretaries. But 
later samples included fragments of the 
brilliantly colored, elaborately detailed 
painting of Siena’s prime: virgins with 
patterned golden haloes, battle scenes, 
street scenes. Among the anonymous pan- 
els on exhibit, experts thought they could 
distinguish the work of such important 
Sienese artists as Taddeo di Bartolo, Ste- 
fano di Giovanni Sassetta and Ambrozio 
Lorenzetti. 

By last week the show had made such 
a hit with Italian critics and gallerygoers 
that museums in five other European 
countries had already asked to have a 
look at it when the panels go on tour 
next month. 


Sympathetic Seat 

The molded plywood chair that Cali- 
fornia’s Charles Eames helped to design 
ten years ago is a sort of model T in mod- 
ern furniture. Some 60,000 of the spindly, 
plain but surprisingly comfortable chairs 
have been sold, and today they can be 
found under the rumps of connoisseurs 
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This summer—hang your hat 
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in a cool, refreshing office! 
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—it costs much less 
than you think! 


Perhaps this will give you some idea 
of what a cool, comfortable office you 
can enjoy this summer with a Philco 
Air Conditioner. 

For the new 1950 Philco Air Condi- 
tioners give you real air conditioning. 
They cool the air, dehumidify and cir- 
culate it. They bring in fresh air from 
outside and clean it. They remove 


stale indoor air. They are quiet, vibra- 
tionless, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they cost. Actually 
prices are at the lowest in 5 years. 

So, just think back to those muggy, 
hor, disagreeable days last summer — 
and call your Philco dealer today. 
He's listed in your phone book and 
waiting for your call. 








PHILCO CONSOLES for rooms up to 550 
square feet in floor area are equipped with 
¥%4 h.p. or 1 h.p, Sealed Power Systems, amaz- 


PHILCO WINDOW SILL AIR CONDITIONERS 
are designed to serve rooms from 285 to 400 
square feet in floor area, They come with 2 
h.p. or %4 hip. Sealed Power Systems ... in 
ivory or two-tone tan. Prices of Window Sill 
Models begin at $289.50 including 5-year 
warranty. The lowest prices in 5 years. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 


ingly quiet and efficient. They are beautifully 
designed in rich walnut veneers with simu- 
lated leather top. Easily, quickly installed—no 
plumbing. Model 75-FC, 
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across the nation. Last week Designer 
Eames had tooled up a brand-new $175,- 
ooo factory, was turning out the first 
3,000 models of his 1950 line. 

Composed of a single plastic and Fiber- 
glas shell mounted on legs, the new chair 
is more roomy, stable and luxurious, but 
just as simple as its predecessor. Pictures 
of the chair were being reproduced in 
dozens of newspapers and magazines, and 
an enthusiastic House Beautiful editor 
thapsodically described it as “the sitting 
sensation of modern design.” 

A tweedy, pipe-smoking, 43-year-old 
who still looks rather like a college boy, 
Eames designs other things besides chairs. 
He works with three admiring young as- 
sistants in a studio littered with kites, ma- 
chine tools, Indian relics, driftwood and 
desert plants, all of which help give him 
ideas for new designs. At one time or an- 
other, Eames has tackled everything from 





Leo Trachtenberg 
Eames CHarr (1950) 
A splint fathered it. 


movie sets to a molded plywood splint 
used by the Navy during the war (“A 
forerunner of the furniture,” says Eames, 
“because it supported the body and was 
sympathetic to it’). 

He also designed his own slick steel and 
glass Pacific Palisades house, where he 
lives with his artist-wife, boasts that they 
“have not been to a cocktail party in four 
years.” For recreation, they go camping in 
the Mojave Desert, and fill their house as 
well as the workshop with everything from 
Chinese fans and Indian blankets to tum- 
bleweeds and bits of machinery. Pointing 
to the jumble, Eames says: “We want to 
help people enjoy the richness of simple 
stuff.” 

Eames is pleased, but still not entirely 
satisfied with his new chair. It will sell for 
$28 and he wishes he could design just as 
good a chair for less. “The objective,” he 
says solemnly, “is the simple thing of get- 
ting the most of the best to the greatest 
number of people for the least.’”’ He hopes 
to do the same thing with other furniture 


| and even houses. 
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Pan now to visit Chicago this summer and enjoy a delightful vacation at 
the famous Stevens Hotel—ideally located on the shores of cool Lake Michigan. 
Dine and dance in The Stevens’ popular Boulevard Room . . . home of 

the largest hotel Ice Show ever produced . . . visit the great Chicago Fair 
(open until Sept. 4th) and the International Trade Fair (Aug. 7-22) 

++ go to the Big League baseball games... . swim at the nearby beaches... 
take in the latest shows . . . tour the city and see the beautiful parks, Zoo, 
Aquarium and other fascinating points of interest. You will like The Stevens 


for its comfort, convenience and friendly Hilton Hospitality, 


Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 


¥ 
WW CH) Yloiels 


CONRAD N. HILTON, Pwenioent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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vacation 





The Spiramid, Symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
Tue Stevens and 
Tue Parmer House 


In New York 
Tue Praza and Tue Roostvert 
In Washington, D.C, 
Tue MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton Bittmore 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hirton Horter 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horer 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Patacio Hitton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carte Hitton 








$100 A Month 
Extra Profit! 


“Summer sales jumped and profits 
increased by $100 a month as soon 
as we installed Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning,” says Ray Wharton, 
owner of Basil's Restaurant, Lynn, 
Mass. “Our Frigidaire air condi- 
tioning equipment gives us low-cost, 
trouble-free operation.” 





For A Cool Profit In Hot Weather 
~- FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING! 





c , . See 
FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOMS, Frigidaire Window | S2 - 
Air Conditioners supply the same dependable ! | 


kind of air conditioning as larger Frigidaire units. 
They're self-contained, easily installed, require 
no water. Meter-Miser that powers them is noted 
for economy, covered by special 5-Year Warranty. 


Yes, it’s the same story with businesses 
the country over: Frigidaire Self-Contained 
Air Conditioners pay for themselves and 
earn a handsome profit besides! These 
good-looking, compact units handle almost 
any air conditioning problem with a 
minimum of. trouble and expense. And 
just look at the special Frigidaire advan- 
tages they give you! 


Good-looking. Smartly modern styling by 
world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airflow. Flexible control of the 
airflow—on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cool- 
ing unit and controls precision-matched 
for years and years of low-cost, trouble- 
free operation. 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside—keeps moisture from 
forming outside. 





NEW LOW PRICES make Frigidaire Large Capacity Self-Contained Air Conditioners 
and Window Model Air Conditioners easier than ever to own. For full information, 
call your dependable Frigidaire Dealer today. Look for his name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book, under “Air Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equipment.” 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning products—most complete line in the industry, 


FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners 
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RADIO & TV 


Night & Day 

For more than a quarter-century, U.S. 
radio stations have signed on & off the air 
with such tiresome technical details (sta- 
tion’s frequency, place of business, etc.) 
as are required by federal law. This week, 
Manhattan's station WNBC decided to 
spice up the formalities with “wake-up 
copy” in the morning and “go-to-bed 
copy” at night. To do the job, enterprising 
General Manager Ted Cott commissioned 
such seasoned phrase-makers as Poet 
Louis Untermeyer, Novelist Fannie Hurst, 
Editor Norman (Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature) Cousins and topflight Radio 





Wide World 
Poet UNTERMEYER 
“Morning has come again.” 


Scripters Norman Corwin and Arch Obo- 
ler. Samples: 

Poet Untermeyer hailing the dawn: 
“. « « Morning, which has never failed, has 
come again. The city rubs its eyes and 
wakes from sleep. . . In the country, the 
birds have already roused the world, The 
barn doors swing wide; the milkers put 
down their pails; the good earth breathes 
dec ly. . . These next hours are precious; 
they may be milestones in your life. Face 
them boldly; meet them with all your 
resources, They are yours. Take this day. 
Make it a day to remember—or just to 
enjoy. Make it a good day. And, to begin 
with, a good Good Morning.” 

Novelist Fannie Hurst at day’s end: 
“, . «Here I am, about finished, and ready 
to slip into yesterday’s seven thousand 
years of days. . . 1 am the day on which 
you paid off the mortgage . . . signed an 
international treaty or had your tonsils 
out. Somewhere in my hours, I contained 
murder, flood, epidemic. You have used 
and abused me in billions of ways. . . In 
another moment I will have become Yes- 
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terday! And so, along with your bag & 
baggage, your frailties and your grandeurs, 
I deliver you affectionately to Tomorrow. 
Hail & Farewell.” 


Sit-In Theater 


Promising the viewer “double-feature 
enjoyment right in his own armchair,” 
Ford Movie Night (Mon. 7:30 p.m., Man- 
hattan station WOR-TV) this week went 
into direct competition with neighbor- 
hood movie theaters. 

“It’s unique, different,” boasted Chair- 
man of the New York District Ford Deal- 
ers Ralph Horgan of his three-hour show. 
“We begin with a comedy, then comes a 
cowboy picture. Then, after you pack the 
kiddies off to bed, you have your sports 
newsreel and feature film [this week 
Major Barbara, a 1941 British-made pic- 
ture starring Rex Harrison and Wendy 
Hiller].” 

Dealer Horgan was able to buy so much 
unbooked time because station WOR-TV 
has been “dark” two nights a week. 
Pleased with the advertising impact to be 
expected from one sponsor taking over a 
Station for a whole evening, Horgan fur- 
ther reported that the films. TV time. 
agency fees and services of 260-lb. M.C. 
“Happy” Felton fit into a modest weekly 
budget of $3,800.* 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, July 7. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Cloud 9 (Fri. 8 p.m., CBS). A new 
network series of fantasy stories. 

Songs for Sale (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS & 
CBS-TV). An airing of unpublished lyrics. 

Wanted (Fri. 10 p.m., NBC). A new 
series of documented crime stories. 

Sport of Kings (Sat. 5:30 p.m., NBC), 
Major stake races from Chicago’s Arling- 
ton and Washington Parks. 

Chamber Music Society of Lower 


Basin St. (Sat._10 p.m., NBC). Return 
of a hot jazz show. 

People's Platform (Sun. 12:30 p.m. 
CBS). “Is American Foreign Policy 
Sound?” with John Foster Dulles and 


Marquis Childs. 
Your Invitation to Music (Sun. 3 p.m. 
CBS). Guest: Serge Kaussevitzky. 
Singing Lady (Sun. 6 p.m., ABC-TV). 
Ireene Wicker celebrates her 20th year 
on the air. 


NBC Symphony (Sun. 8:30 p.m. 
NBC). Soloist: Benny Goodman. 
Comedy Theater (Sun, 9 p.m. 


Summer 





CBS-TV). Ruth McKenney’s 
Had Better Be Good. 

Stadium Concerts (Mon. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV). From New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium. 

All-Star Baseball Game (Tues. 2:15 
p-m., NBC-TV & Mutual). American v. 
National League. 

Herbert Hoover (Tues. ro p.m., ABC). 
Dedication of William Allen White Me- 
morial at Emporia, Kans. 


* A 
dramatic show on radio would cost about 
000; on TV, $30,000. 


comparable one-station, “liv 
$ 
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FRICA...more than ever... 


is a vital source of rubber” 


— Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


ee 
A quarter of a century 
ago, our Company began a 
search for new and depend- 
able sources of high-quality 
rubber. 

“We did not believe it wise to 
increase the concentration of 
natural rubber production in 
an area remote in distance and 
subject to political and economic 
uncertainties. Although many 
were skeptical, we began clear- 
ing jungle and planting rubber 
trees in Liberia, West Africa. 

“During the war, with the 
friendly assistance of its people, 
Liberia’s plantations proved to 
be one of the few sources of 
natural rubber available to the 
allied nations. Today, WestAfrica 
supplies an increasingly impor- 
tant amount of natural rubber. 

“To many American indus- 
tries, procurement of raw mate- 
rials is a problem of growing 
concern. Surveys indicate there 
is a vast mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth in East, South and 
West Africa,where undoubtedly 
tremendous reserves of numer- 
ous materials are yet to be tap- 
ped. Other American industries 
may well be interested in the 
opportunities there for new 
sources of supply.” 


If you need raw materials... 
chrome or copal . . . cocoa or coffee 

. copper, cobalt or corundum... 
Africa can provide at least 80 such 
materials in abundance. Farrell Lines 
is the only American steamship com- 
pany serving all three ocean coasts of 
Africa. We will be glad to put you in 
touch with suppliers in Africa if you 
address your inquiries to 


_. Farrenn Lines 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Chairman, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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SCIENCE 


Freedom Is Necessary 


In his hot seat on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr, Henry DeWolf Smyth 
(author of the famed Smyth Report) has 
found time for reflection. He concludes in 
the current American Scientist that “in 
the world of today, science and freedom 
are necessary to each other.” 

Every year, says Dr. Smyth, practical 
technology becomes more dependent upon 
theoretical science. It is dangerous, he ex- 
plains, to concentrate on sciences which 
seem to lead toward immediate practical 
goals: “Evidence shows that the value of 
science to technology comes from totally 
unexpected quarters and that the only 
safe objective to set up for science is the 








Department store stays in the swim 
as “flying” reorders arrive in time 


Swim suit promotion 
of Midwest store broke 
all records—and re- 


orders were needed the 





fastest way. That meant | 

Air Express. Typical 40-lb. carton picked up from Los Angeles 

manufacturer at 6 p.M., delivered to store 1747 miles away 9:30 A.M. 
next day! Shipping cost averaged only 21 cents per suit! 

Because you get door-to-door service at no extra cost, Air Express 





is a bargain buy. And it’s the world’s fastest transportation method. 





Air Express goes on every Scheduled Airline flight. Things keep ____ Robert W. Kelley—Lirt 
AEC’s SmytH 


moving! Every business can make regular use of Air Express — Dalle: & ddemine 
7 if » G € ae 


and profit from it! For fastest shipping action and full information, 

phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. (Many low one which it has already set up for itself 

commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) an increased understanding of the laws 
of nature.” 

Dr. Smyth believes that Nazi contempt 

for intellectual freedom strangled German 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 





World's fastest transportation method. science and through it German tec hnology. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. He suspects that Russian dogmatism will 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. do the same. “Some of the things,” he 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points, warns, “that happened in Germany and 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments, are happening in Russia could happen here 


. . « We are in a dilemma that... can 
be simply stated by the questions: How 
much should we talk? or, How much talk 
should be permitted? 
Rates include pick-up and delivery door “As a member of the Atomic Energy 
te door in all principal towns and cities Commission, I am daily confronted by this 
dilemma. . . The best thing we can do is 
to balance the advantages of revealing in- 
formation to our own people against the 
dangers of giving that information to a po- 
tential enemy... 

“I am concerned by the extraordinary 
exaggeration given to the importance of 
secrecy in the public mind. We must not 














A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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YOU WOULDN’T 
STARVE AN ELEPHANT 





eoeTO SAVE PEANUTS! 


No, and it’s just as unsound to risk loss of valuable 
machinery and production for the sake of saving 
“peanuts” on initial oil costs. For lubrication is 

not just “oils and greases”... it’s also knowledge 
of machinery, the right lubricants to use, and 
where and how to use them. 


That’s why you save so many ways with Socony- 

Vacuum Correct Lubrication ...a custom-made SOCONY-VACUU ivi 
program of lubrication for your plant that pays off 

in greater output per machine, less friction loss, ‘ . 

lower maintenance costs, and—ultimately—lower Chuect Libuicittn 
lubrication costs. 


For the genuine savings of Correct Lubrication, WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
call your Socony -Vacuum Representative. AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., ond Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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comfort, 
Convenience, 


Economy 


2000 modern rooms 


bath—radio—Muzak 
spotless comfort 
at LOW rates 


TheF""WorEL 
Tart 


atsotnse. NEW YORK 
ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


Alfred Lewis, Mgr * Bing & Bing, Inc. Management 


TELETYPE: NY 1-1500 


Old ‘= 
Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp, 
New York, N.Y. 
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F-86 
Dayton found out what the bangs were about. 


accept the false notion that the safety of 
the country depends on espionage laws, 
loyalty oaths, and FBI investigations. . . 
I assure you that these measures are evil 
and enervating, for they are against the 
traditions of both science and of the free 
society in which we live. Let us keep these 
police measures to a minimum and not al- 
low panic or politics to extend them to 
areas where they are not needed.” 


Zone of Quiet 


People who were in or near Dayton last 
April were jolted by loud, explosion-like 
blasts striking down out of an innocent- 
looking sky. Most everybody suspected 
the Air Force, whose nearby Wright-Pat- 
terson Field is constantly testing peculiar 
and violent aircraft. But the Air Force 
admitted nothing. 

Last week Daytonians had another sky- 
side bombardment. This time they got an 
explanation; the Air Force had done it on 
purpose. Before a distinguished audience 
of scientists and Air Force brass, two test 
pilots, Captain John C. Newman and 
Lieut. Harold Collins, climbed their F-86 
jet fighters to 43,000 ft. and dived them 
vertically downward. Pushed by their jets 
and pulled by gravity, the fighters soon 
passed the speed of sound. Shock waves 
trailed in spreading “Vs” from the leading 
edges of their wings. 

At 28,000 ft., the planes pulled out of 
their dives. The shock waves, increased in 
force by the turning maneuver, continued 
straight down to the ground and were 
heard as explosive bangs. Colonel Franklin 
Paul, chief of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand’s Flight Test Division, explained 
that a speedboat making a sharp turn 
does somewhat the same thing. Its nor- 
mal bow wave, increased by the pressure 
of the turn, grows into a foaming comber. 

The Air Force did not reveal the top 
speed of the diving jets, but it must have 


exceeded the speed of sound (670 m.p.h. 
at high altitude) by a wide margin. Some 
air-wise observers privately calculated 
that the fighters might have been diving 
at 1,300 m.p.h. when they made their 
sudden pull-outs. 

Pilots Newman and Collins needed no 
instruments, they said, to tell them at 
what point their diving fighters had 
passed the speed of sound. When that 
time came their cockpits grew quiet; the 
normal noise of. flight abruptly died away. 
Down they dived in unearthly silence, 
leaving sound behind, until the slowing 
effect of the turns brought them back into 
the sound-filled world. 


Crystal Memory 

Computing machines are getting brain- 
ier and brainier. Latest and brainiest is 
SEAC (Standards Eastern Automatic 
Computer), built in Washington by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

SEAC is completely electronic, with no 
mechanical parts. Instead of the thou- 
sands of expensive and bulky vacuum 
tubes that serve as “brain cells” in other 
large computers, SEAC does most of its 
thinking with 12,800 germanium crystal 
diodes—modern descendants of the “crys- 
tals” in oldtime radios. The diodes are 
small, trouble-free and quick, allowing the 
electric pulses of the machine’s thinking 
processes to circulate at the rate of one 
million per second. 

SEAC’s most advanced feature is its 
fast and capacious “memory,” as valuable 
to a calculating machine as to a human 
brain. Earlier computers stored their rec- 
ollections (numbers that they might need 
later) on punched cards, tapes or mag- 
netized surfaces. It took a considerable 
time to recall them and put them to use. 
SEAC does its remembering with long 
tubes filled with mercury. Sound waves 
coded to represent numbers shoot through 
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You Can Package These Products 
(and 1001 others) 


Quicker, Better, 
Cheaper 


in a Bemis Bag 


SAUSAGE is only one of 

many foods now packaged 

in Bemis CELLOPHANE BAGS. 
Cellophane is a show window 
for your product .. . 

and brilliant, colorful, 

crisp Bemis printing 
billboards your brand. 














OUTDOOR MOVIE THEATER operators use Bemis 
WATERPROOF LAMINATED TEXTILE BAGS to protect 
in-car speakers . . . it’s a practical, money-saving idea. 

Waterproof bags have countless and varied possibilities, 


GRAPEFRUIT sales climb when grocers make it easy 






to buy more at a time in Bemis OPpEN-MESH BAGS. 
It’s the same with oranges, potatoes, apples, onions and lemons. 





Valuable LAWN SKEDs travel in sturdy, convenient 
COTTON BAGS made by Bemis. The Bemis cotton bag family 
ranges from tiny sample bags to giant cotton pick sacks. 


Need a standard package...or something special ? 


Bemis bags and other Bemis products meet an astounding number 
of requirements . . . and new uses are continually coming to light. 
There probably is already a Bemis product suitable for your needs. 
Or, you may want Bemis specialists to create a new package, 

or to advise you on packaging methods. Mail the coupon now. 


Bemis 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
109 North 4th St., St, Louis, Mo, 


OC Send information about packaging 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
C0 Send “Pocket Guide to Bemis Products.” It's Free! | 
Name it 
Firm 
Address | 

| 

J 


City & State a 














SODA asn 





* Caustic s 


Many a fireman has kindled a spark in the eyes of needy little 
children with old toys he’s repainted. This repainting proves the 
slogan about “saving the surface”, for the playthings are no 
less attractive and lovable in their new paint jobs. 

DIAMOND ALKALI makes a paint ingredient which enables paint to 
spread evenly over ¢ hippe d and scar red surtae cs. \ © ¢ all il Surtex. 
Surfex controls the paint’s penetration. It prevents dull spots from 
developing where raw wood sucks in the paint deeper than in 
the area around it. DIAMOND also makes Chlorowax. one of the 
ingredients used to make paint ar d plastics flame-retardant. It is 
e from DIAMOND’S con- 


perhaps the most dramatic product to emer 


tinuous search for new chemicals for better, more versatile paints. 


€ OF SODA + SILICATES « CALCIUM 








se 
DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 


Chemical you live DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


+ CHROME COMPOUNOS + ALEAL! SPECIALTIES 


the tubes. When they reach the far end, 
electric repeaters bat them back again. 
The numbers echo back & forth in the 
mercury until they are needed in the ma- 
chine’s computations. Then they can be 
“brought to mind” in 168 millionths of a 
second. 

Other figures are stored in “Williams 
memory tubes” (rather like television 
tubes) in the form of electrified dots on 
the tubes’ faces. These memories can be 
recalled in twelve millionths of a second. 

SEAC was sponsored by the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Air Force and will 
devote much of its thinking time to deal- 
ing with the fog of figures stirred up by 
modern systems of military logistics. If, 
in World War III, advanced U.S. air 
bases get the proper fuel, spare parts. 
ammunition, etc., at the right time, the 
pilots can thank SEAC. 


Hot Fence 


The stimy, unattractive sea lamprey, 
which spends its life gnawing holes in fish, 
has practically conquered the Great Lakes. 
Since the first invasion of lampreys by 


way of the Welland Canal (Time, June | 


16, 1947), they have almost wiped out 
47 . F 


the lake trout and are now going after the | 


whitefish. The loss in trout alone, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, is 
costing fishermen some $3,200,000 a year, 
and the lampreys have only begun. 

Last week came the first good news for 
fishermen, the first bad news for lampreys. 
The Cook Electrical Co. of Chicago an- 
nounced that it had developed for the 
Government a_ lamprey-killing electric 
fence which works fine on laboratory lam- 
preys and shows promise of killing them 
in the wild. 

The approved way to attack a pest is to 
study its life cycle in hope of finding a 
weak spot. Observers noted that the lam- 
prey, an eel-like creature about two feet 
long, reaches maturity in the Lakes and 
then migrates up the rivers to spawn. The 
young are fragile larvae that spend three 
years burrowing in the river mud. Then 
they develop into “neophytes” and start 
down the rivers to their hunting grounds 
in the Lakes. 

Starting too soon may be a mistake that 
will cost the lampreys their conquest of 
the Great Lakes. In April, when the young 
lampreys are on the move, the water is 
still so cold that no baby fish are abroad. 
The observant Cook Co. designed an elec- 
trified fence to throw across the rivers. 
Neophyte lampreys passing between its 
meshes are electrocuted. If the fence is 
taken away before the water gets warm, 
baby fish are unharmed. 

Killing the neophytes headed for the 
Lakes might eventually wipe out the lam- 
preys, but Cook is also trying to figure 
out a way of dealing with adult lampreys 
headed upstream to spawn. The trouble 
is, lampreys move upstream at the same 
time as valuable spawning fish. The Cook 
people are looking for something that 
will annoy and delay lampreys. If the 
lampreys could be made to hang back, 
they could be safely electrocuted after the 
fish had passed by. 
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BOA: 


makes yout 









Two Weeks Uacalion a 


8 oa 
Stay awhile in Britain... 
then visit Paris...or Rome 





STRATOCRUISER SPEEDBIRDS 
TO LONDON CONNECT WITH 
4 325 FLIGHTS WEEKLY TO ALL EUROPE! 


Sounds like magic 


doesn’t it—to enjoy 14 full days in 


Europe on your two weeks’ vacation ?* But you can do 
it, this summer or autumn, thanks to BOAC’s daily 
Stratocruiser Speedbirds to London and most frequent 
onward service to 18 countries via BOAC or BEA. 


Think what this means! Now Europe, with all its his- 


WRITE FOR THIS 
ALL-INCLUSIVE 
TOUR BOOKLET 


tory, art, scenery, and family ties, comfortably comes 
within the scope of your normal two weeks’ vacation 
—this summer! Your ocean crossing is by de luxe, 


twin-deck Stratocruiser, the finest airliner flying, 


Still time this summer to join 
one of these 16-day-and-up 
escorted tours via BOAC, 
Twelve thrilling itineraries in- 
cluding Britain, Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, France, or 
Rome and other shrines for 
Holy Year. Write BOAC for 
**12 Tours Booklet.” 


See your travel agent now, or contact BOAC 


Bornsa Oveaseas Aum YS Cowra TION 


Plan now for that dreamed-of European trip. Ask your 
travel agent to help you choose your Speedbird itin- 
erary. Whether you wish to concentrate on one city 
or country, or visit several—you’ll be amazed how 
much you can see and do—on your Speedbird holiday! 
* Of course, your customary two weeks’ vacation is 
actually 16 days, including that extra week-end! 


420 Madison Avenue, NewYork 
17, N. Y. Tel. MU rray Hill 
7-8900. Offices in Washington, 
D.C., Miami, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San} Francisco, 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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Associated Press 


DetTROIT’s HouTTEMAN 





PITTSBURGH'S KINER 


Benszedrine again? 


The Other Foot 


In Chicago, the Giants of the Negro 
American League announced that they 
were signing on a new outfielder and new 
pitcher recruited from a local high school. 
Both were white teen-agers, the first in 
the league’s 17-year history. Said League 
President J. B. Martin: “These boys were 
taken on their merits as ballplayers.” 


Dead or Alive 


When the rattle of base hits had sub- 
sided and the debating societies finally de- 
parted from the mound, the Boston Red 
Sox and Philadelphia Athletics dragged 
wearily off to Shibe Park’s dressing rooms. 
In the nine-inning game, nine pitchers 
had given up 21 walks, 34 hits had ripped 
across the field; 36 runners had crossed 
the plate—a new American League record. 

By last week such scoring sprees were 
beginning to look like the rule rather than 





the exception. The Red Sox had already 
set a modern high-scoring mark (29 runs 
against St. Louis). The Cleveland Indians 
tied another record by scoring 14 runs in 
one inning. From owners, players, manag- 
ers and coaches came an old, familiar 
cry: someone had been putting benzedrine 
in the baseball again. 

Atomic Secrets. Braves Manager Billy 
Southworth was certain of it. “I’m afraid 
someone's going to get killed,” he gloomed., 
Yankee Coach Bill Dickey was just as 
convinced: “It’s making a joke of the 
game.” Though both league presidents 
and the company which makes the balls 
denied any skulduggery, one player in- 
sisted: “The atom bomb secrets were sold 
to Spalding, not the Russians.” 

Those who blamed the rabbit ball for 
1950’s batting splurge could produce 
plenty of statistics to support their stand. 
In one game the Yankees and Tigers had 
banged out a record eleven homers. Home- 


International 


le Post-Intelligencer 





Sto-Mo-Suwun IV & Driver Savres 
Better than Blue Bird. 
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run production, in fact, was up 27% over 
last year. Boston’s Ted Williams had al- 
ready hit 24, Cleveland’s Al Rosen 25, and 
the Pirates’ Ralph Kiner 20. But although 
most pitchers were beginning to seem 
lucky if they lasted through the seventh- 
inning stretch, there was more than a 
Suspicion that the ball alone was not 
responsible. 

There were still a few stalwarts who 
seemed to have no complaints. Detroit's 
Art Houtteman, Cleveland’s Bob Lemon, 
and the Braves’ Johnny Sain had already 
won ten games each. Rookie Bob Miller 
had won seven straight for the front-run- 
ning Phillies. The Giants’ Larry Jansen 
had pitehed 30 consecutive scoreless 
innings before he finally allowed a run. 

Six-Way Race. As the major leagues 
headed into the Fourth of July weekend, 
it was that kind of pitching, not the hit- 
ting, that made the difference. With only 
two reliable starters (Preacher Roe and 
Don Newcombe), the favored Dodgers 
were wallowing along in a tight six-way 
race. In the American League, the Detroit 
Tigers had jumped into a commanding 
lead over the favored Red Sox, whose hit- 
ting could not match the Tigers’ pitching. 

Wrapping up the major leagues at the 
midseason mark, and taking a hefty clout 
at the rabbit-ball fanciers, New York 
Herald Tribune Columnist Red Smith 
had a ready explanation for the 1950 rash 
of home runs and high-scoring ball games: 
“, . + The real fault is not the lively ball 
but the deadly pitching,” 


Flying Saucer 

Head-on, the thing suggested an am- 
phibious flying saucer with rudder trou- 
ble. From the rear it looked like Old 
Faithful on a rampage. To the motorboat 
experts who got up at 6 a.m. one day 
last week in Seattle to see it perform, it 
looked like the fastest thing afloat. 

The 4,200-lb, monster was a mahogany- 
oak-duraluminum racing hull, inappropri- 
ately named Slo-Mo-Shun IV. At the 
wheel was ruddy, grey-haired Stanley St. 
Clair Sayres, who started tinkering with 
outboard motorboats twelve years ago, 
switched to airplanes, and switched back 
to speedboats when his wife made him 
give up flying. With the help of a Boeing 
aircraft engineer, he had built his floun- 
der-shaped hydroplane to crack the 
world’s speedboat record. 

After waiting for days for the right 
weather, Sayres sent his craft thundering 
into the measured mile, trailing a 20-ft. 
spume 200 yards behind. A 4-in. chop on 
Lake Washington provided enough lift to 
send the two-ton craft clipping along on 
her two 8-in.-square planing surfaces. Off- 
set rudders above & below water held her 
squarely on course, 

On the south-north run, her Allison air- 
craft engine sent Slo-Mo-Shun screaming 
through the mile in 21.98 seconds. The 
return trip was less than a second slower. 
The combination gave Sayres an average 
speed of 160.32 m.p.h., 18.58 m.p.h. faster 
than the old mark, set by Sir Malcolm 
Campbell's Blue Bird IT in 19309. 

Already looking for a more fitting name 
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TALBERT STURGESS 


THE MISSING X 


Great tennis players have one indefinable quality in common,” said U.S. 
Tennistar Bill Talbert. “I call it ‘x.’ I haven't got it myself. But Budge had it. 
Vines had it. And so did Perry and the other greats.” Whatever “x” is, the qual- 
ity was sadly lacking at Wimbledon last week, as the All-England tennis cham- 
pionships got under way. 

Of the men, only Australian Champion Frank Sedgman, 22, seeded No. 1 among 
Wimbledon’s contenders, seems likely ever to reach the stature of a Budge or a 
Vines, Sedgman plays today’s “big” game of constant attack. Best of the Ameri- 
cans (in the absence of Ted Schroeder, who is too busy with his refrigeration busi- 
ness to defend his title this year) is Billy Talbert himself, past his prime at 31 
and a diabetic. Third and fourth seeded are Jaroslav Drobny, the self-exiled Czech 
with a singing serve which subsides to a whisper in an endurance match, and 
South African Eric Sturgess, a solid, stolid player of the old base-line school, 

Women’s tennis for the past four years has been dominated by Louise Brough, 
Wimbledon champion in 1949, and Margaret Osborne Du Pont, neither of whom 
has ever shown the verve of Pauline Betz or the grace of Alice Marble. Doris 
Hart, ranked third, has an outside chance of breaking up the Brough-Du Pont mo- 
nopoly this year. No one expected as much of bouncing Gussie Moran, pressagent 
product of a tennis era in which mediocrity is often confused with talent. 

On the basis of the early rounds at Wimbledon last week, what tennis badly 
needs these days is a few up & coming youngsters equipped with the missing “x.” 


Reuterphoto—Graphic House 
Du Pont BrRouGH 
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TYCOON is years ahead 
in Engineering 


Ordinarily, we shun superlatives. But 
sometimes facts make superlatives 
necessary. Like this one: a fact you 
will want to consider before you select 
any dictating equipment. 


Since 1940 SoundScriber has piled up 
an imposing list of “firsts.”—first to 
introduce the plastic record, all- 
electronic operation, two arm flexibility 
... first with Discopying, on-the-disc 
Indexing, and SoundEraser. . . first 
with the “Quick Review” microphone 
and “Television Indexing” . . . first 
with featherweight airplane metal to 
make TYCOON the lightest and most 
efficient dictating equipment. 


TYCOON and its partner, Lady 
TYCOON, the dictating equipment of 
tomorrow are eager, ready and 
waiting to serve you today. Put this 
great team to work for you... 
it’s already making things easier 
for thousands of busy men and 
women—the country over! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 
First All Electronic Dictating System 





First Dise Dictating Equipment 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., New Haven 4, Conn. 


Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 


Name 


Address___ 









230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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for his new world champion (current 
choice: Miss Seattle), Driver Sayres ex- 
pects to set his next record at the Gold 
Cup races in Detroit later this month. 
Says Sayres: “The boat was not extended.” 


Change of Plans 

One by one the big names were knocked 
off—Sam Snead, Lloyd Mangrum, Jimmy 
Demaret. By the final round of the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association tournament 
at the Scioto course (Columbus, Ohio) 
last week, the interest focused on two lit- 
tle-known pros who never made much of a 
splash in the circuit. Both were “teaching 
pros” who made their money coaching 
Sunday golfers on their home courses. 

Over the last 36 holes Henry Williams 
Jr., 33-year-old Pennsylvanian, faded 
back into obscurity. But his opponent, a 
balding, 36-year-old Virginian named 





Chandler Harper, jumped off to a fast 
three-hole lead, helped on by an unerring 
putter made from a Scottish blacksmith’s 
model. He never lost his advantage, closed 
out the match four up on the 33rd green. 

Harper's victory made him the oldest 
golfer ever to win the title. It also put 
him right up with the year’s big money 
winners. The P.G.A. victory was worth 
$3,500. It was matched by another $3,500 
from his clubmakers, and he will get $250 
“appearance” money for every tourna- 
ment he enters this year, $500 for every 
exhibition. 

Canny Chandler Harper, who expected 
to go home after being eliminated in an 
early round, changed his plans abruptly. 
With a $250 guarantee on top of what- 
ever else he might win, he hustled on to 
Detroit, where the Motor City Open tour- 
nament was just getting under way. 





THE THEATER 





New Musical in Manhattan 
Michael Todd's Peep Show is one of 


those torrid salutes to sex that are con- 
sidered especially well suited to hot 
weather. Naturally, it tends to differ from 
anyone else’s peep show, for in recent 
years nobody has equaled Producer Mike 
Todd at making burlesque resplendent, 
respectable and remunerative on Broad- 
way. Of legs and the girl he sings, believ- 
ing that for many a customer the lure of 
the female form outranks anything de- 
visable by the human brain. Nonetheless, 
in show business the human brain can be 
a help; and Peep Show needs a terrible 
lot of helping. 

Its girls are many, and often truly mag- 
nificent, whether in fine feathers or bare 
flesh, They strut and prance and gorgeous- 
ly fill the stage, bringing the breath of life 


to tired businessmen—and God knows 
what to such as are not tired. Otherwise, 
Peep Show's cupboard is almost as bare 
as its chorines. The skits, which Bobby 
Clark staged but did not act in, are mostly 
ancient and frightful. The one exception: 
an almost hilarious take-off on The Cock- 
tail Party. Only a little less crushing than 
the sketches are the more monumental of 
the spectacles. One of these dramatizes a 
song called Blue Night by a songwriter 
called Bhumibol in the program but 
“Your Majesty” in Siam, where he is the 
newly crowned, 22-year-old King. 

The songs lack color, too. The only real 
support accorded the female form comes 
from Irene Sharaff, who has clothed it 
(when it is clothed at all) sumptuously, 
from two brilliant jugglers named Peiro, 
and from “Peanuts” Mann banging the 


daylights out of a drum. 





Bob Golby 


Peep SHOow’'s PLot 
The cupboard is bare too, 
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(hoe! Bata Cae and Relea! 


Lower your blood pressure this easy way... 


Just rent a new car from Hertz and drive it yourself... go where you 
please, when you please, in o car as private as your own. The handy 
Hertz service is ideal for about-town business, those quick trips, for the 
family that occasionally needs two cars, or the non-owner who fre- 


quently needs one. And for that summer vacation, rent a car from Hertz 


for a really glorious trip. You'll appreciate the low cost and enjoy 
the many feotures that Hertz... and only Hertz... can offer! 


Gives your billfold a rest too..s 


Reach not for your bulky billfold ... pocket money can pay for the 
car you rent from Hertz. The average cost on a weekday... fora 
full 12 hours, carrying several possengers if you want and driving 
30 miles... is only $6.85! And gas, oil and insurance ore included! 
Remember, too, you can rent from Hertz day or night, for an hour, 
a day, a week—any length of time—and drive a new Chevrolet 
or other fine, perfectly-conditioned car. 


And now, lounge through those I-o-n-g trips... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self system, largest in the world, is available in over 
450 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an amazing system that makes 


possible the famous Hertz Plane-Auto, Rail-Auto Travel Plans. Now you 


con reserve a car through your local Hertz station, railroad or airline 
ticket counters or travel agencies... make those long trips by train or 
plane... and have a reserved car ready at your destination! 
































” Lowe? 
NOTE ... To serve more cities and 
towns, licenses are being granted 


More values with HERTZ... always! 1 compnaille, teed ewes 


AV A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz a) Trucks ... Hertz is also the world’s largest ewe poodle ary aeniae 
station in Flint, Mich., 215 W, Kearsley St., the truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks Inc., Dept. 570, 218 South 
ore available at most Hertz stations for daily Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


weekday rate is $5.00 per 10 hours plus 7c per 
mile, including gos, oil and insurance. Thus the 


total cost for a 30 mile trip is only $7.10, A For ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Coll 
regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by your local Hertz station listed under “H," 
the week. “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book, 
For full information and a complete directory 
of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
sure that you ore properly insured when you System, Inc, Dept. 570, 218 South Wabash 
rent co cor from any Hertz station. Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H" for your local Hertz station. Yy B) g i, oe” 
You can rent a new car from HERTZ as easy as 6 You im wont 18 
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\ INSURANCE PROTECTION... You are always 


ond weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 
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There’s Always a Cool Breeze 
wherever there’s a 


jell sb balets17i Gb all Osh acitlt-hres a 


for HOME and INDUSTRY 






FANETTE. This efficient little beauty > 
cools off any room in a flash. Comes in 
cool green or luxurious ivory and gold 

in a striking modern design, Light and 
compact, Actually fits in a suitcase for 
summer trips. 8” and 10” sizes. Avail- 
able with a window panel that draws in 
cool air... blows out hot air... fits any 
window without installation. From 
$11.95 to $17.95! 


4 FLOOR CIRCULATOR. The ultimate in 
floor circulators! So handsome, it can double 
as a cocktail table at home. Decorative in 
an office, too, Circulates massive amounts of 
refreshing air with no hum, no buzz, no draft. 
Comes in a handsome two-tone modern 
gray and cream scuff-proof plastic. $47.50. 





CUSTOM CHROME MODELS. The & 
ideal circulators for offices, stores, in- 
dustry. Circulates the air completely... 
expels stale and overheated air, disperses 
fumes, boosts air-conditioning circula- 
tion. Can be used as a low stand model, 
or converted into a floor, wall, or ceil- 
ing mount. Propeller sizes 14” to 35”, 





~ 


‘SB <, 

4 
FRESHND-AIRE =; 
America’s largest manufacturer of air circulators 


Fresh'nd-Aire Company, Division of Cory Corporation 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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RELIGION 


Will Civilization Survive? 

“Some people will think I’m a Bolshe- 
vik; others will think I’m. anti-capitalist. 
But I'm anti-socialist too.” The Rev. Dr. 
Vigo Auguste Demant, 56, Canon of Christ 
Church in Oxford, thus predicted the pub- 
lic reaction to his series of eight 40-min- 
ute lectures over the BBC’s uncompro- 
misingly highbrow Third Program. Last 
week, as the series ended, Canon Demant 
had made such a hit that the BBC was 
planning to put him on its middlebrow 
Home Service next fall. 

What Canon Demant had said over the 
air he had already said to students at Ox- 
ford University, where last year he became 
Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral 








Larry Burrows 
Canon DEMANT 
What strengthens man? 


Theology. Calling his treatise Religion and 
the Decline of Capitalism, anti-capitalist, 
anti-socialist Demant set out to diagnose 
the basic troubles of the time. 

No Apron Strings. The essence of capi- 
talism, says Demant, is “the predominance 
of market relationships over the greater 
part of the social field.” The free market 
of capitalism pinned a “For Sale” sign on 
more & more aspects of human life, he 
feels; the process reached a “climax of so- 
cial destructiveness when the three foun- 
dations of society, which are not by their 
nature commodities, [were] treated as if 
they were—namely, labor, land and 
money.” 

In reaction against such social destruc- 
tiveness, says Demant, the modern world 
is turning from capitalism toward various 
kinds of collectivism. In its religious im- 
plications, this reaction is as fatal as the 
disease it would cure. 

Capitalism, according to Demant, had a 


| kind of theology all its own. “Capitalism 
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like my Dad” 


“1 want to be important 


“Either 3 detective or 2 marine 





a foun ain = 


What do you want, to be when you grow up?” 


Boy-dreams are grand dreams. And 
strictly American, too, because here 
they can come true. With the tradi- 
tional freedoms of this country, every 
boy has the privilege of choosing his 
own dream and working it out the 
way he wants. 

Who would want to end those 
dreams? Who would want to trade 
away any of a boy’s freedoms and 
opportunities ? 

Maybe you've heard people say, 
“Let the federal government take care 





of things. Let it take over the doctors. 
The railroads. The electric light and 


power com pan ies, um 
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Are they socialists? Not necessar- 
ily. Most of the people who talk that 
way just think it would be good for 
them, or for their town, or for every- 
body, if the government took over 





this problem or that one—this indus- 
try or that service. They don’t stop 
to think that every time government 
takes over another responsibility, 
men and women lose another right 


or another freedom. 


History shows that when govern- 
ment controls enough things, it be- 


comes socialistic automatically. 








whether the people want it or not. 
And then freedoms are gone—even 


the freedom to choose where to work, 
where to live, what to believe. Under 
socialism, there’s no place for boy- 

pac hen 


dreams—or even frow n-up ones, 








The business-managed, tax-paying 
Electric Light and Power Companies* 
which publish this advertisement are 
fighting this creeping socialism wher- 
ever we find it. We believe it’s your 
fight, too. How do your friends feel 
about it? Talk it over with five of 
them this week. The threat of social- 


ism is everyone’s problem because it 
is everyone’s danger! 


*Nomes on request trom this magozine 
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the world? 





Where did the vacation sport of 2. Where can tourists view ships more 
surfboarding originate? than a thousand years old? 


Where can travelers find the south- 4. Where may vacationers sun on 
ernmost city in the world? beaches of pink coral? 


Is there a friend or relative vacationing in some distant 
land? Or an overseas business matter that would benefit by 
personal attention? 


Remember your telephone links you with the rest of the 
world. Actually, you can reach the countries in which 96% of 
the world’s telephones are located—without leaving your home 
or office. Just say to the Long Distance operator: “| want to 
make an overseas call.” You’ll be delighted with the swift 
service and the low cost. 


epnusieg “» (seussy eyung) onyd *e APMION *Z HemMeL *E 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
eee 











was part of the whole movement known 
as liberalism .. . It was this liberalism 
which dispensed with ‘the sacred’ as a real 
element in existence and gave the ‘secular’ 
all the religious valuations previously ac- 
corded to the divine realm. . .” 

Capitalism, substituting contracts for 
the natural ties that had linked people to- 
gether in church-centered communities, 
rose triumphant on the wave of “freedom 
- + - from the apron strings of Mother 
Theology.” Though it was destructive, 
says Demant, capitalism seemed to be suc- 
cessful for a century or so, because it was 
still riding upon an earlier period’s reli- 
gious structure and sense of community. 

No Other Hope? The “state principle” 
which more & more societies are substi- 
tuting for capitalism, Demant believes, is 
doomed to failure; the healing of society 
must take place on a level far deeper than 
either socialist politics or capitalist eco- 
nomics. Rivalry between capitalism and 
collectivism “is bound to be a kind of war 
of the pseudo-religions.” 

How, then, will society be saved? Says 
Demant: “We may say that one condition 
of the survival of a civilization is that 
men shall not believe only in that. Civili- 
zation begins to decay when men will not 
admit the possibility of its death... If 
they have no other hope or stay when a 
culture crumbles, every move to restore it 
seems but to hasten the crumbling .. . 

“The question true leadership should be 
asking is: Does this or that development 
strengthen man where he is, or does it just 
make more demands on him while under- 
cutting his point of support? This is pri- 
marily the question the Christian mind 
should always be framing, for it thinks in 
terms of depth and not of extension— 
where it has not been seduced by a world 
demanding moral oil for its creaking ma- 
chinery.” Unless modern man comes to 
see things in proper dimension—“the di- 
mension in which men are related to God” 
—then “we shall join up a lot of bankrupt 
businesses, hoping that the sum will show 
a credit balance.” 


Christians in Korea 

A few weeks ago, there were 250-odd 
Protestant and 35 to 40 Roman Catholic 
missionaries in Korea. By last week nearly 
a hundred of the Protestant missionaries 
had been evacuated to Japan. In Manhat- 
tan, an emergency meeting of the Korea 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ferences agreed that most of the Protestant 
missionaries should wait out the fighting 
in Japan, that a few volunteers should 
stay in the field to do what they can for 
their Korean fellow churchmen. 

Korea was once rated one of the most 
Christianized of Far Eastern lands: in 
1914, 1% of the 15,500,000 population 
were Christians. Since the Japanese occu- 
pation and the Russian-U.S. partition, no 
reliable figures are available. But about 
the Christians who are left, Dr. Rowland 
M. Cross, secretary for the Far East for 
the Foreign Missions Conference, has no 
doubts. Said he: “The Korean Christians 
are the stuff that martyrs are made of, 
and we expect them to hold fast.” 
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Vibe 


Symbol of hard luck 


Tas HORSESHOE is a symbol of something 
that does not happen to products made of 
aluminum. 


For aluminum resists the corrosive dete- 
rioration due to weather and other causes. 


This resistance to corrosion is an impor- 
tant reason why aluminum has succeeded 
other materials in hundreds of products. 
But it’s only one reason.., 


For no other metal possesses aluminum’s 
unique combination of advantages —among 


which are lightness, strength, and perma- 
nent, maintenance-free beauty. 


As a major supplier to manufacturers of 
the products shown at the right, and thou- 
sands of others, Kaiser Aluminum has built 
an outstanding reputation for quality and 
service, 


Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 53 sales offices and dis- 
tributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


—— 


Less maintenance! No other mate- 
tial can match aluminum for boats. 
It resists salt water corrosion. 
Doesn’t need painting. It’s light, 
strong, and keeps its beauty. Good 
reasons to insist on aluminum! 





More economy! Storage tanks and 
drums of aluminum mean long 
range economy: Aluminum resists 
corrosive deterioration of many 
chemicals; its light weight means 
lower shipping costs. Call Kaiser 
Aluminum engineers for help on 
your container problems! 





Permanent beauty! Screens made 
of aluminum wire won't rust—won’t 
stain your home. Last for years, 
Cost less. Be sure you get alumi- 
num screening from your hardware 
or building supply dealer! 


us 


Longer life! No rust spots, no paint 
needed, with industrial buildings 
made of Kaiser Aluminum Roof- 
ing. It’s light, strong, cooler be- 
cause it reflects sun's heat. Ideal 
for farm buildings, too. Specify 
Kaiser Aluminum when you build! 








More protection! Aluminum gar- 
bage cans and diaper hampers re- 
sist corrosion, stay like new. Easy 
to clean. Sanitary. Ask for alumi- 
num when you buy! 








COMMUNICATIONS HEADPHONES WORN 
BY AU. S, ARMY SIGNAL CORPSMAN 





HELMET LINER WORN BY CONSTABULARY 
PERSONNEL IN OCCUPIED GERMANY 





ARMY FATIGUE CAP—POPULAR WITH 
ENLISTED MEN AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


A career in the U. S. Army today offers broad opportunities 
for education, technical training, travel, advancement, 


THINKING CAP... 


Today’s Army needs men of Action 
who are Thinkers as well 


The regulation U. S. Army “Class A” uniform cap 


for all enlisted men, shown above, is a symbol of 


America’s new Army. It is a thinking Army —adept 
at a multitude of technical specialties, trained to 
meet complex problems of modern military science, 
disciplined in the maintenance of a morale which has 
never been equalled. 


Today’s Army needs men of intelligence, versatility, 
initiative and character—career-minded men who are 
equal to the opportunities afforded by the most tech- 
nically advanced army in history. 

Enlistment requirements are higher, and educational 
opportunities within the Service are greater, than 
ever before. Alert, qualified young men who can 
qualify should examine the possibilities of a reward- 
ing lifetime career in the new U. S. Army. 


U.S. ARMY 


RECRUITING 


and security. Talk with an Army coreer specialist today. 






SPECIAL U. S. ARMY HELMET WITH NET 
COVER, WORN BY AIRBORNE TROOPER 


¢ 
uit "hie, 





a“ 


FUR PARKA, DESIGNED FOR SUB-ARCTIC 
ASSIGNMENTS AND SK! TROOP TRAINING 





HELMET, WITH EARPHONE CUT-OUTS, FOR 
USE IN U.S. ARMY ARMORED FORCES 


| VISIT YOUR NEAREST U. S. ARMY AND 
U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 





EDUCATION 





New Opening 

One more university in the border 
states* opened its gates to Negroes last 
week. Following the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling that the University of Texas must 
admit Negro students because equal facil- 
ities did not exist elsewhere in the state 
(Time, June 12), a Missouri circuit court 
ordered the University of Missouri to do 
the same. Next day, three Negroes, who 
had been trying to enter the university 
since last January, promptly announced 
that they were signing up. 


More & More 

U.S. schools, cried the National Educa- 
tion Association last week, are like the old 
woman who lived in a shoe: they have so 
many children (25 million) they don’t 
know what to do. The cause, said N.E.A., 
is not simply the swelling birthrate. Just 
as important is the fact that Americans 
have been moving around so much— 
sweeping westward (two out of three 
Westerners are newcomers), streeming 
into cities and suburbs where over- 
crowded schools are not yet ready to 
take them (and Jeaving empty school- 
houses behind them). 


% Others: the University of Louisville, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and the University of 
Arkansas, 


In addition, N.E.A. pointed out, the 
number of 14- and 15-year-olds who are 
leaving school before graduating to go to 
work has dropped from 31% in 1900 to 
less than 5% in 1950. In the same period 
the school year has been lengthened from 
99 to 152 days, and the proportion of 
grade-school students who go on to high 
school has almost tripled. N.E.A.’s only 
recommendation: build more schools. 


Father & Son 

For 28 years, the U.S. has had a high 
old time sneering at George Babbitt—the 
bumptious bandersnatch businessman car- 
tooned into being by Sinclair Lewis. He 
was the all-American philistine of the 
*20s. The ‘30s and ‘gos tried to kill him 
with scorn. But he was a tough old party, 
and now, it appears, he has a son & heir 
following firmly in his daddy’s footsteps. 
In the current Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
Poet-Historian Peter Viereck introduces 
“Gaylord” Babbitt,* old George’s son. 

Poet Viereck first noticed how common 
the new Babbittry had become when he 
returned to teach history at Harvard after 
World War II. “Philistinism,” he realized, 
“had acquired a new content, a new set of 
conditioned reflexes. It was still monger- 
ing clichés, but the clichés had changed 
* Not to be confused with Harvard’s late, famed 
humanist, Irving Babbitt. 





N.Y. Daily News 


ScHOooL’s Out (IN MANHATTAN) 
Wanted: a bigger shoe. 
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GRAND LAHOU 
ABIDJAN 

PORT BOUVET 
GRAND BASSAM 
AXIM 


NEW 


TAKORADI 
CAPE COAST 
WINNEBA 
ACCRA 
LOME 
COTONOU 
LaGos 
APAPA 
SAPELE 
WARRI 
suRUTU 
PORT HARCOURT 
BONY 
CALABAR 
STA. ISABEL 


FOR 
WEST 
AFRICAN 
TRADE 


DOUALA 
KRIBI 

BATA 
UBREVILLE 
PORT GENTIL 
POINTE NOIRE 
CABINDA 





Potentially one of the great- 
est commercial areas of the 
world, WEST AFRICA is 
enormously rich in minerals 
and raw materials. By use of a 
shallow draft vessel, Delta 
Line’s new “Feeder Service” 
will open smaller ports of this 
vast storehouse to World 
Trade. The “Feeder Vessel” in 
rendezvous with transatlantic 
ships will exchange cargoes by 
ship-to-ship transfers. To con- 
nect with this operation, Delta 
Line’s transatlantic vessels 
will sail from U. S. Gulf ports 
to West Africa every three 
weeks. Under this expanded 
service, with through bill of 
lading protection, cargoes will 
move quicker, safer, and more 
economically via 


have 


MISSISSIPPS SHIPPING CO, INC, NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 


Agents in Principal Ports 
WEST AFRICA, EUROPE, ENGLAND 
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DINKLER 
HOTELS 


IN ATLANTA THE 
ANSLEY 


IN BIRMINGHAM THE 
TUTWILER 
IN NEW ORLEANS THE 
ST. CHARLES 


IN NASHVILLE THE 


ANDREW JACKSON 











IN MONTGOMERY THE 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER JR., V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
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GOLFERS ! Have You Studied 


POWER GOLF 


by Ben Hogan 
80,000 Copies Sold/ 


+ 3.°° Everywhere -A Barnes Sports Book 



















ANOTHER 
FAMILIAR SIGHT 


IN EUROPE— 














The Weekly Newsmagazine 


TIME's Atlantic Edition is 


—Printed in Paris from “film 
flown from the U. S.... 







—Read by 300,000 readers in 
Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa while the same issue is 
being read in the U. S.... 









—On sale at newsstands in all 
principal cities or through the 
concierge at your hotel. 
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"It's a naive domestic Burgundy without any breeding, but | 


From The New Yorker by perm < 





937 Jomes Thurber 


think you'll be amused by its presumption.” 


- .. The main activity of the new-style 
philistine has become the facile game of 
philistine-baiting . . .” 

Whistler v. Picasso. “Perhaps,” says 
Viereck, “every 20 years, the eternal Bab- 
bitt dons a new name and a new mask.” 
Old George Babbitt would speak smugly 
of “boosting and flag-waving and hating 
slackers and reds, and hating such long- 
hair stuff as culture.” Young Gaylord just 
as smugly pretends to revel in art and cul- 
ture, thinks “nothing more wonderful than 
defying middle-class conventions.” And 
his wife “can’t stand those barbaric mid- 
dle-class businessmen . . . 

“Where Babbitt Senior would have used 
a lithograph of Whistler's Mother to cover 
up that hole in the wallpaper, Babbitt 
Junior would, of course, use a Picasso.” 
Where the older Babbitt hashed over base- 
ball and real-estate prices at his Booster 
Club luncheons, the new Babbitt talks 
knowingly (“ ‘knowing’ is the word’’) 
about The New Yorker, sex and existen- 
tialism in an “adequate little French res- 
taurant in the East Fifties.” Where the 
old Babbitt merely hated art, the new 
Babbitt “hugs it to death.” 

Indeed, says Poet Viereck, “the essence 
of all Babbittry, senior or junior, is stereo- 
types . . . You can always spot [the new 
Babbitt] by the phrases he uses, by his 
enlightened, forward-looking attitude to- 
ward everything, in life or art or politics: 
and even more by his awareness of how 
enlightened and forward-looking he is and 
by the satisfaction that such awareness 
gives him ...” But “nobody laughs at 
Babbitt Junior’s ideas. That’s because 
they’re always so liberal and avant-garde.” 

Two Plus Two. “The resulting situa- 
tion is not funny,” says Viereck. “It is a 
serious, perhaps tragic, problem. Society 
is in a bad way when people say two and 
two are five because it sounds more daring 


| than to say two and two are four. Society 


is in a bad way when too many people 
reject every ancient truth and tradition in 
ethics and politics and art because thereby 
they can show off better at cocktail parties. 
Civilization is an infinitely fragile bundle 
of accumulated habits and restraints. The 
necessary conservative function of any 


generation is not just to enjoy itself but 
to pass on this bundle in good condition 
to the next generation . . .” 

Poet Viereck thinks that U.S. educators 
can best discharge their responsibilities to 
future generations by swinging away from 
“the short-sighted cult of utilitarian stud- 
ies” and back towards the humanities with 
their “reverence for integrity, not because 
it’s fashionable but because it’s true.” Such 
a reverence “would work a moral revolu- 
tion deeper and more helpful than all the 
shallow artistic and political and economic 
revolts of our panting apostles of progress. 
It would be a moral revolution against 
that inner smirk which prefers cleverness 
to wisdom.” 

Says Viereck: “We don’t need a ‘cen- 
tury of the common man’; we have it 
already, and it has only produced the 
commonest man, the impersonal and irre- 
sponsible and uprooted mass-man ... 
The century of the common man means a 
century of sterile and tyrannic philistin- 
ism, whether it be a philistinism of right 
or of left, of Colonel Blimp or of Comrade 
Blimp. A century that returns to the 
humanist ideal of the individual man must 
hold equally aloof from George Babbitt 
and Gaylord Babbitt.” 


Something for the Girls 


“If we just had five boys,” sighed an 
official of one small Midwestern girls’ 
school, “everyone would want to come 
here.” Without the boys, more than one 
women’s college in the Midwest is finding 
it harder than ever to keep enrollments 
up: too many girls want to go to coed 
colleges. 

Last week little Frances Shimer College 
(enrollment: 120) in Mount Carroll, Ill. 
took a drastic step. Installing as its new 
president Aaron J. Brumbaugh, 60, one- 
time dean of students at the University of 
Chicago, it streamlined its curriculum (al- 
ready modeled on Chicago’s general edu- 
cation program) and announced that it 
will also take in boys. 

To attract eligible males, Shimer plans 
to expand its athletic program, turn over 
one of its dormitories to the boys, and 
drop the “Frances” from its name, 
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PLANT GUARD LEADS 
GANG IN $15,000 
MATERIALS THEFT 
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Thee bent protects you 


against Employe 
Dishonesty Losses 









H" can’t stop dishonesty among your employes Blanket Bond protects y¢ ny from any loss- 


. - but he can stop losses to your company from es because of any fraudflent 'a@@py any employe! 





employe dishonesty . . . with a Blanket Bond! 





The results of a thirt¥month 


juiry into the char- 
Careful studies of thousands of embezzlers prove acteristics of 1001 embezzlers a 


contained in “Em- 
that it is impossible to judge the trustworthiness of hezzlers, Postwar,” a new book which your U.S.F.&G, 
employes, for the average embezzler is not the crimi- Agent will be glad to give you without obligation. 
nal type! 

By bonding everyone in your organization, THIS 
MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent—eliminates the haz- For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 


by number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name 
and address of your nearest U.S. F.& G. Agent. 


ard of guesswork as to which employe may be tempt- 
ed. Call him today, and get the details on how a 










United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 







CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


RAILROAD RADIO e 
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Now you can add new speed to the advantages of 
shipping by rail! Progressive railroads the country 
over have proved that—without any other change 
in equipment—the addition of Bendix Radio gets 
more cars faster to loading points . .. cuts time 
required for pickups and yard clearance to a frac- 
tion of former schedules . . . stops delays in 
clearing tracks for red ball shipments—in fact 


—— 
( BENDIX RADIO) 
Ses 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


AVIATION RADIO « 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


AUTOMOBILE RADIO e 





Wheat Travels Faster with 


mv Padio! 


Bendix Radio equipment can make a difference 
of days in longer runs. 

Whether you’re shipping wheat, hard goods or 
perishables this new speed is money in your pocket 
in these days of fast-changing markets. Take 
advantage of it—just remember that freight travels 
faster with Bendix Radio and check for railroad 
radio equipment next time you ship. 





AVIATION CORPORATION 


MOBILE RADIO « 


RADAR 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





GOVERNMENT 
$2 Billion Down 


As the Government’s fiscal year ended 
last week, Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder eked out a note of cheer for 
taxpayers: the federal deficit at the end of 
the fiscal year on June 30 was about $3.5 
billion, instead of the $5 
dicted six months ago. 


WALL STREET 
The Bears of War 


In the Communist credo, Wall Street 
provokes war because it is good for busi- 
ness. In the Wall Street credo, war is bad 
for business and for the stock market. Last 
week, the credo of Wall Street once more 
proved true. The fighting in Korea caused 
the worst week’s break in the market in 
more than a decade, 

In the first day’s trading after the Ko- 
rean fighting began, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average tumbled 10 points (Time, 
July 3). Next morning, it looked for a 
time as if the worst was over. Stocks start- 
ed recovering at the opening bell and by 
noon were up as much as three points. 
Then came the news that President Tru- 
man had ordered U.S. intervention in 
Korea, and a huge wave of selling swamped 
the market. Big & little traders, amateurs 
and professionals scrambled to unload. 

Chopped Chips. Down went the blue 
chips. Chrysler fell 7} points to 68, 
A.T. & T. 74 to 148, General Motors 6§ 
to 85, U.S. Steel 3 points to 31. The 
Dow-Jones average dropped a frighten- 
ing 8 points, to 206.33, scaring even 
those calm investors who had piled up 
paper profits during the bull market into 
selling and taking what profit remained. 

Suddenly, in mid-afternoon, a surge of 
buying began, simply because the stock 
prices began to look like bargains. By 
day’s end the market had recovered al- 
most all of its losses. Far into the night 
clerks totted up the day’s transactions of 
4,860,000 shares, the greatest since Sept. 
5, 1939. The number of individual issues 
traded (1,260 out of nearly 1,s00 listed) 
broke all records. The market kept rising 
the next day, but it was still so nervous 
that any wisp of news set it churning. On 
Thursday a new wave of selling started, 
and by day’s end the industrial average 
was down another 7.96 points to 206.72. 

But next day, the big investment trusts 
began to buy. The market climbed to 
209.08, and some traders thought the war 
hysteria had finally spent its force. At the 
start of this week, trading was light. Down 
some 19 points from the bull market high, 
the market had lost in one week all the 
progress it had made in five months. An 
estimated $8 billion in paper values had 
been wiped out. 

Scared Bulls. The market had cracked 
because investors well knew that business, 
under wartime excess-profits taxes, could 


-5 billion he pre- 
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not maintain its current peacetime profits. 
For example, General Motors, which is 
earning at the rate of $20 a share this 
year, earned a maximum of only $3.68 
during World War II. Studebaker, earning 
at the rate of $12 a share, had a wartime 
peak of $1.74. U.S. Steel, now earning at 
the rate of $6.56, earned only $5.29 in its 
best World War II year. The facts were 
that the blue-chip companies whose stocks 
had led the bull market’s rise, stood to 
make much less during a war. And in a 
new war, excess-profits taxes, renegotia- 
tion and tight controls might even squeeze 
down the profits of marginal and ineffi- 
cient companies, war babies and the plane 





fully passed the news on to a reporter. 
Not till after the story was printed did 
the facts come out: Harvester had signed 
a contract for some Army trucks, all 
right. But the order had been forthcom- 
ing for months. 

Other jittery rumors that Cadillac, 
Packard and other automakers were 
switching to tanks were also flatly denied 
in Detroit and Washington. While the 
National Security Resources Board had 
long since prepared industrial-mobiliza- 
tion plans calling for an excess profits tax, 
allocation of materials and manpower 
and other stringent controls (see War IN 
AstA), NSRB saw no reason to take the 








Associated Press 


New York Stock EXCHANGE (AFTER THE KOREAN INVASION) 
Down went G.M., down went Steel . . . 


companies, which stand the best chance to 
profit in a war. 

The market had risen steadily fora year 
and, traditionally, such a rise usually has 
a reaction that knocks the industrial aver- 
age down as much as one-third of the gain. 
This was just about what last week’s loss 
amounted to. Thus, barring too much bad 
news, many traders thought that the mar- 
ket would now find a firm footing around 
the current level. But whether it would 
Start up again depended less upon earnings 
and economic facts than upon the psy- 
chological building up of confidence again 
in the bull market. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Fiction & Fact 


Hot on the heels of the Korean out- 
break, a scary rumor ran through the 
Midwest: the giant International Har- 
vester Co. was switching to war produc- 
tion. A Kansas dealer said he had it 
straight from the home office, and help- 


plans out of mothballs last week. NSRB 
had issued “phantom” orders for $900 
million worth of machine tools months 
ago, with instructions to manufacturers to 
lock them up in company safes until they 
got wires to put them into effect: the or- 
ders were still locked up tight. Most 
industrialists, like the great body of U.S. 
citizens, took the Korean war news calmly. 

No Slack. Not so calm, however, were 
the traders in the nation’s futures mar- 
kets, who saw higher prices ahead. For 
two straight days on Manhattan’s Com- 
modity Exchange, the price of rubber 
soared the permissible daily limit of 2¢ a 
Ib. Though Washington officials denied 
any plans to speed up buying for the Gov- 
ernment stockpile (now only about 40% 
complete), commodity men did not be- 
lieve them: up also went the futures prices 
of grains, copper, lead, tin and zinc. In 
five days, the Dow-Jones index of all fu- 
tures prices rose 3.95 points to 150.48, 
highest close since July 30, 1948. 

If the Korean war would cause heavier 
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MY HUSBANDS 
AN ENGINEER 


The Yorkaire Room Conditioner is the re 
sult of York’s sixty-five years of leadership 
in mechanical cooling equipment. No won- 
der engineers say: “It’s the best!” 

Like the most modern home refrigerator, 
Yorkaire Room Conditioners have a com- 
pletely hermetically sealed refrigerating sys 
tem—no nuts, no bolts, no gaskets. Refrig- 
erant can’t leak out, dirt can’t get in. It’s 
warranted for a full five years—your guar- 
antee of dependable, trouble-free service. 

Simple to install in home or office win- 
dows, Yorkaire Room Conditioners need no 
plumbing, no special wiring. Use no water. 

And like York’s commercial “package” 
units, Yorkaire Room Conditioners offer 
ALL “all season” features: ventilation and 
circulation of immaculately filtered air— 
both with and without cooling and humidity 
removal—plus an extra feature:a Pump-Out 
Control that exhausts stale, smoky or odor- 
ous air in a matter of minutes! 

For the best in air conditioned comfort 
+ + « closed-window freedom from traffic 
noise, dirt, dust and pollen . . . draft-free 
circulation of healthful, filter-fresh, cool, 
dry air... see your nearest York Dealer. 

The chances are, he can install your 
personal Yorkaire Room Conditioner to- 
morrow! York Corporation, York, Penna, 








The big advances come from 


Headguarrers fr- Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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defense spending—and there seemed little 
doubt that it would—the big question 
was: How much more spending could an 
uncontrolled economy stand without seri- 
ous inflation? There was now little overall 
slack in the economy. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion for June was estimated to be equal 
to the record peacetime high. Steelmakers 
had been operating at better than 100% 
of their theoretical capacity for eleven 
straight weeks—and had not yet caught 
up with demand. Automakers and man 

another consumer-goods manufacturer 
were running months behind in their de- 
liveries—thanks partially, in some cases. 
to jittery new orders resulting from the 
Korean war. Employment reached 61.- 
482,000 in June, said the Census Bureau. 
within a shade of the 1948 high, and was 
still rising. With unemployment close to 
a bottom of 3,384,000 (v. 8,300,000 in 
June of 1940), there was no big jobless 
pool to draw from for new armament 
orders, 

Plenty of Capacity. Any immediate 
and sizable arms increase might start 
pinching present civilian production, if 
only to the extent of voluntary allocation 
of such materials as steel. On the other 
hand, many a businessman thought that 
the current production rate would have 
tapered off towards year’s end anyway, 
leaving enough slack to take up any mod- 
erate increase in arms orders, Despite 
some possible pinches here & there, the 
economy was far better able to take on 
new loads than it had ever been, Since 
World War II’s end, U.S. industry had 
spent a thumping $80 billion on expan- 
sion, almost as much as was spent from 
1941 through 194s. 

The steel industry had raised its annual 
capacity to 99.3 million tons (v. 81.6 mil- 
lion in 1940); by year’s end it will have 
added still another 2,000,000 tons, Elec- 
tric power capacity was 50% more than 
in 1940; aluminum production was up 
more than 100%. The oil industry, throt- 
tled down to 5,200,000 barrels a day, had 
plenty of slack; so did the textile industry. 

The greatest worrying aloud about vital 
industrial materials was over rubber. To 
make up for the shortage in natural rub- 
ber the Government was already produc- 
ing about 35,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
a month in its plants, But Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s Chairman P. W. Litch- 
field last week said that the U.S. should 
reopen its other synthetic-rubber plants, 
boost production to 50,000 tons a month. 
and build up a stockpile of at least 200.- 
ooo tons. Warned Litchfield: “With no 
stockpile of synthetic rubber, our national 
security is placed in greater statistical 
jeopardy than just prior to Pearl Harbor.” 


BANKING 


Counterattack 

In its antitrust suit against Tranasmeri- 
ca Corp., world’s biggest bank holding 
company, the Federal Reserve Board 
found the going rough. After 107 days of 
hearings it was still taking testimony try- 
ing to prove its case. Last week Trans- 
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Take a tip from SPERRY on protection... 



























They deserve...and get...the best... It takes highly 
skilled craftsmen (like the masked welder pictured above) 
to turn out the precision instruments which make the 
Sperry name famous throughout the world. 

Little wonder that they get the best of everything to 
work with—right down to good cotton towels that are 
naturally satisfying to use. Morale-helpers like these count 
plenty in speeding production of the intricate Sperry 
mechanisms so vital in aerial and marine navigation. 





Fairfax individual hand towels 
are frequently preferred when 


Fairfax continuous towels help 





We DON’T MEAN THE 
oBvious ... like the 
modern safety mask you 
sce on the Sperry welder at 
left. No—that and many 
other items of protective 
equipment are just a basic 
part of the complete all-round safety 
program that’s so vitally important with 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company Divi- 
sion of the Sperry Corporation, Great 
Neck, New York. 

We're talking about the protection of 
“good labor relations,” which is just as 
essential to a modern plant in main- 
taining high productive efficiency as its 
“safety record.” At the Sperry plant, for 
example, plenty of modern multiple- 
unit washfountains in spacious airy 
washrooms protect “good labor rela- 
tions.” How? By making it easy for 
plant employees to “wash up” quickly 
and comfortably and get on their way 
home at the end of the workshift. 










All Sperry employee washrooms are equipped with 
cotton towels* for drying hands and faces thoroughly and 
hygienically. Low-cost cotton towels are helping to pro- 
tect good labor relations in thousands of well-managed 
business offices and plants. How about yours? 


*Fairfax continuous towels used by Sperry are 
by American Linen Supply Co., New York City. 


serviced 





EVERYONE WILL THANK YOU 
FOR CHOOSING 


GOOD COTTON TOWELS 


“Servilinen” or 


Look under 


Fairfax towels and toweling are 


a personalized service is desired 
—or often in combination with 
Fairfax continuous towels, 






BOSTON * CHICAGO « 
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j 
y? WELLINGTON $ 


DETROIT 


move washroom traffic rapidly, 
cut down porter service, make 
it easier to keep washrooms 
neat, clean, and litter-free. 


e ATLANTA bd PHILADELPHIA 


“Linen Supply” in the classified 
phone book for local suppliers 
of a Fairfax cotton towel serv- 
ice to satisfy your needs. 


PRODUCTS OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EARS COMPANY - SELLING AGENTS- 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


LOS ANGELES 


made by the makers of famous 
Martex bath towels. Their 
extra softness and absorbency 
mean maximum satisfaction. 


Fairfax Towels + Huck, Crash and Terry Types + Bed Sheets and Pillowcases 


* NEWORLEANS © ST. LOUIS 
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inute 


quiz... 
SRC for Investors! 


It’s easy enough to take—but may be 
more difficult to pass. The questions 
are those that any prudent investor 
should ask himself from time to time 
—the kind that he should have good 
answers for. We just put these six to- 
gether to help you clarify your own 
thinking—to help you decide how 
sound your investment program may be. 





Here’s the quiz:— 


1) Have the prospects for the industries 
—and companies ~represented by my 
holdings, changed materially in the 
Past six months? 


2) Do present earnings adequately cover 
current dividend rates—the income 
I'm counting on? 


3) If I. were selecting stocks today, 
would I buy the same ones I own 
now? If not, should | consider sell- 
ing them? 


4) Have I maintained a proper balance 
between protective, income produc- 
ing, and growth type securities? 


5) Have there been any recent changes 
in management—or business—that 
alter the outlook for companies that 
concern me? 


6) Am I thoroughly satisfied that the 
securities I own are the best that 
money can buy—for my purposes? 


If you aren't satisfied with your an- 
swers—perhaps ours might help. 


Our Research Division will be glad 
to send available facts and informa- 
tion on any stock that interests you 
+++ will be glad to examine a list of 


your holdings—tell you just what it | 


thinks in terms of your needs, your 
objectives, your particular situation, 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you're a customer or not. Just 
tell us something about yourself in a 
confidential letter to— 


Department $-40 


Merritt Lyncu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 98 Cities 


———— 
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america President Sam H. Husbands. one- 
time RFC director, and Lawrence Mario 
Giannini, the frail, shrewd president of 
the Bank of America, got together on a 
deal that did not make FRB’s job any 
easier. 

FRB’s key charge was that Transamer- 
ica has a banking monopoly in California 
ind four other western States because it 
has a controlling interest in 46 banks, in- 
cluding the giant Bank of America, which 
it controlled through a 22.8% stock in- 
terest (reduced to 11.1% late last year). 
Last week Transamerica tried to take 
much of the steam out of FRB’s case by 
selling 22 of its banks to the Bank of 
America for $18 million, thus cutting its 
holdings in California to only four banks. 

Angrily, FRB went to the U.S. circuit 
court of appeals in San Francisco and got 
an injunction to block the sale on grounds, 
as the court put it, that Transamerica 
might be “contriving . . . to circumvent 
the proceedings” before FRB. But that 
did not stop Mario Giannini. He pro- 
ceeded to move into his new banks, em- 
blazoning the name Bank of America on 
all 22 front windows. Furthermore, he 
said that the sale had been approved by 
Comptroller of the Currency Preston Del- 
ano. The court has no right to forbid a 
purchase after it has been made, Mario 
said, and the “transaction is an accom- 
plished fact by operation of law.” 

But the law didn’t see it that way. The 
circuit court ordered Giannini and Hus- 
bands to appear this week to show cause 
why they should not be held in civil and 
criminal contempt. It looked as if Trans- 
america’s efforts to wriggle out of its anti- 
trust troubles might have entangled it 
more deeply than ever. 


AGRICULTURE 
Up on the Farm 


President Truman last week signed a 
bill allowing the Commodity Credit Corp. 
an extra $2 billion for crop supports. The 
CCC had run through most of its previous 
$4,750,000,000 allotment. With many sup- 
port prices likely to be higher than last 
year, the total amount tied up by Govern- 
ment purchases and loans under the sup- 
port program is expected to hit a whop- 
ping $6 billion by the end of this year, 


SHOW BUSINESS 
Muzak Hath Charms 


In a Washington beauty parlor last 
week, a customer under a drier relieved 
the boredom by listening to the Third 
Man Theme through earphones. In Bos- 
ton, a dentist drilled away at a patient 
who was listening to Brahms’s popular 
lullaby. In New York City, a plastic sur- 
geon about to operate clapped earphones 
on the patient, then used his scalpel while 
the patient listened to the tune, Lovely to 
Look At. In Baltimore's Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, an expectant mother was pre- 
pared for delivery of her baby while the 
strains of Victor Herbert’s Toyland came 
through speakers concealed in the labor- 
room walls, 











J. R. Eyerr 
Mario GIANNINI 
An injunction did not stop him, 


All these far-flung musical notes last 
week were piping a merry jingle of dol- 
lars into the Manhattan headquarters of 
Muzak Corp., which grossed $5.000.000 
in 1949 by providing “wired music” to 
10,000 customers in 150 cities, not only 
in the U.S. but also in Mexico, Canada 
and Puerto Rico. Last week Muzak, which 
now pipes its music over telephone wires, 
was tuning up a new project. It was start- 
ing large-scale production of tape record- 
ings so that it could put music into air- 
planes and other places with no phone 
connections. 

Sharps & Flats. Like the En: yclopedia 
Britannica, Muzak is another of the prof- 
itable enterprises of shrewd ex-Manhattan 


Ad Man Willian B. (Benton & Bowles) 





Tide 


Harry Houcuton 
The bottom: 3:30 p.m. 
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Benton, 50, now Democratic Senator from 
Connecticut. He bought the seven-year- 
old Muzak company in 1941, after a suc- 
cession of owners had lost millions trying 
to make a go of it. To run Muzak, Ben- 
ton hired handsome, go-getting Harry E. 
Houghton, another ex-adman, and he 
turned the trick by convincing industrial- 
ists that music improves workers’ morale 
and efficiency. Houghton quadrupled the 
number of Muzak’s customers, brought it 
from a near loss to a tidy but unreported 
profit. Muzak provides hardly any direct 
service to the customer. Instead, it sells 
the Muzak concession to individuals in 
different cities and takes a 10% share of 
their gross from charges of $35 a month 
and up for the service. 

What Houghton does provide is a li- 
brary of more than 6,000 recordings, pro- 
duced at Muzak’s own $1,000,000 plant 
in Elizabethtown, Ky. With these, Muzak 
maps out for its local “franchisers” com- 
plete daily, weekly and monthly pro- 
grams tailored to the needs of individual 
customers, 

Peaks & Valleys. All Muzak’s industrial 
customers (General Electric, Ford Motor 
Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., etc.) use it 
for the same purpose: to ease the tedium 
of workers performing endlessly repetitive 
operations. “It keeps me from getting 
nervous,” said an assembler in the Chi- 
cago Hallicrafters’ plant last week. “And 
it makes the fellow next to me more 
cheerful.” In Manhattan’s Federal Re- 
serve Bank, where 300 girls sort out and 
count as much as $25 million in paper 
money every day, the officers have found 
that Muzak lightens their spirits and less- 
ens their fatigue. 

To help his franchisers sell the service, 
Muzak’s Houghton has set up elaborate 
research studies which show, among other 
things, that the average worker is at a 
“low energy period” between 10:30 and 
11:30 a.m., picks up just before & after 
lunch, then hits the all-day low around 
3:30 p.m. Muzak’s programs (70% pop- 
ular music, 20% classical & semi-classical. 
10% novelty) are planned so as to give 
the worker zippier music (more wind and 
brass) at the low periods, soft music 
(strings and saxes) at the higher peaks. 
But Muzak is rarely loud enough to be 
distracting. As one Muzak man put it: 
“We spend thousands of dollars to make 
music not to be heard. We call it flat 
music.” 









FASHIONS 


Switcheroo 


Europe has grown used to having the 
U.S. copy its fashions. But Manhattan’s 
Henry Rosenfeld, the shopgirl’s Jacques 
Fath, last week turned the tables. He 
signed a deal with Count Aldo Borletti, 
Italian clothing manufacturer and owner 
of a so-store department-store chain, to 
sell him 500 models a year to copy. Bor- 
letti, who figured he could sell $2,000,000 
a year of Rosenfeld styles the first year, 
agreed to pay Rosenfeld some $50,000 
for copying rights, plus royalties up to 
10% on all dresses sold. 
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THE PANTHER 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Just minutes ago this GRUMMAN PANTHER took 
off from the deck of a carrier miles over the horizon. 
Now, with others of its squadron, it is ready to 
perform its mission. (Note rockets under wing.) 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power, plus 
traditional Grumman ruggedness, make the turbo- 
jet PANTHER a highly respected member of the 
Navy’s air arm. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGI ING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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PRE-TESTING... 


++» for surface siz- 
ing is one of many 
tests assuring that 
Nekoosa Bond will 
take all kinds of 
inks clearly and 
evenly, 


your printer will 

tell you why America’s 

best letterheads 
are on 


One tested 


NEKOOSA BOND 


Your printer knows why many of 
today’s outstanding letterheads are 
printed or lithographed on Nekoosa 
Bond. Experience has taught him 
that pre-tested Nekoosa Bond runs 
through modern high-speed presses 
smoothly—and that the finished re- 
sults are always crisp and clean. 
Your business Stationery, too, can 
have that attractive Nekoosa Bond 
look. Ask your printer to show you 
samples. It is available in immacu- 
late white—for your letterheads— 
and in eleven other attractive colors 
for your business forms. 


IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 





This watermark 
is your assurance 
of pre-tested quality ! 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


American President Lines launched this sleek 19,600-ton, 536-foot passenger- 
cargo liner, the S.S. President Jackson, in Camden, N.J. last week. Built at a 
cost of $13 million, the Jackson does 19 knots, is the first of three new round- 
the-world liners which American President will have in service by May 1951. 
The Jackson, which has pastel-tinted interiors designed by Raymond Loewy, 
air-conditioned staterooms and an outdoor swimming pool, can carry 204 pas- 
sengers, all first class. Fare for the 100-day globe-girdling cruise: $3,400 to $8,000. 


FISCAL 
The Waiting Game 


With all the haste of a man handling a 
hot potato, the House of Representatives 
passed a new tax bill last week, tossed it 
to the Senate to cool off. In the face of 
the war in Korea, the House approved 
a $1 billion cut in excise taxes on such 
items as train fares, movie admissions. 
luggage, jewelry and furs. And though 
President Truman had promised to veto 
any bill that did not balance these cuts 
with increases somewhere else, the House 
failed by a slim $12 million to make up 
the difference. To get new revenue, the 
House voted to: 

g Raise an additional $433 million by re- 
jiggering corporate income-tax rates. The 
new schedule would put a 21% rate on 
the first $25,000 of income, and 41% on 
everything above that figure, instead of 
38% above $50,000 as at present. The net 
result would be higher taxes for concerns 
making over $167,000; lower taxes for 
those making between $s,000 and $167,- 
ooo, and no change for those earning 
under $5,000, 

q Impose a 10% withholding tax on divi- 
dends, to catch an estimated $150 million 
lost in taxes through failure of stockhold- 
ers to report all their dividends. 

@ Wipe out tax exemptions on unrelated 
profit-making enterprises run by colleges, 
unions and tax-free organizations such as 





Royal (Textron) Little’s “charitable” 
foundations (Time, Feb. 28, 1949). 
Impose straight corporate and individ- 
ual income taxes on “collapsible corpora- 
tions,” such as those formed in Holly- 
wood which dissolve after making only 
one picture, thus pay only a 25% capital- 
gains tax rather than the higher income 
tax, 

Whether the Senate would pass the bill 
without changes—or at all—w question- 
able. At week's end, Georgia’s Senator 
Walter F. George and his Finance Com- 
mittee were planning to move slowly, 
waiting to see what happened in Korea. 
Said George last week: “If there is going 
to be another vast armaments program 
- + » it would not be propitious to be re- 
ducing taxes when you might have to 
turn right around and add new taxes to 
Support the military program.” 


ADVERTISING 
One Man's Poison Ivy 


“We love the country, of course,” said 
Macy’s, Manhattan's biggest department 
store, in a holiday ad this week. “The air 
is so fresh, the grass is so green, the ani- 
mals are so audible. But --. Does the 
country love us?” Pausing to “survey the 
blandishments that have lured many a 
New Yorker away from the safe familiar- 
ity of asphalt pavements and carbon mon- 
oxide,” Macy’s offered its own glossary of 
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country terms and phrases for New York- 
ers. Excerpts: 

Barbecue: The food is burned. 

Clambake: The food is buried, but it’s 
burned. 

Let’s-draw-lots-to-see-who-cooks: The 
food should be buried. 

Casual clothes: What you're stuck with 
when everyone else is wearing silver fox 
jackets over bathing suits. 

Mosquito repellent: If you were hungry 
enough you wouldn’t pay any attention 
to it either. 

Picnic: A temporary claim staked out 
near the largest and hungriest ant colony 
within 15 miles. 

Children: Persons who never have any- 
thing of importance to communicate when 
you're stopping at a service station, but 
who wait until you're on the Pulaski 
Skyway. 

Keep Out, No Trespassing, Beware of 
the Dog: “Oh, Joe, we simply must have 
some of those flowers for the apartment.” 

Declaration of Independence: Your de- 
cision to stay home with the TV set, 
the tall, tinkling glass and your faithful 
electric fan. 


MILESTONES 


Died. Dixon Wecter, 44, research di- 
rector of California’s Huntington Library, 
author of The Saga of American Society, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
and other scholarly studies of U.S. his- 
tory and folkways; of a heart attack; in 
Sacramento. 





Died. Eliel Saarinen, 76, Finnish-born 
architect, longtime President of the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art; in Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. A painter in his youth, 
Saarinen won his first success with the 
elegantly simple Finnish Pavilion at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, later designed 
the Helsinki railroad station and Fin- 
land’s National Museum. An old friend of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and functionalism, 
Saarinen emigrated to the U.S. in 1923, 
designed (with his son) the Tanglewood, 
Mass. music center and the Des Moines 
Fine Arts Center, worked unceasingly on 
his far-seeing city planning schemes. 


Died. Metropolitan Theophilus (Fedor 
Pashkovsky ), 76, Russian-born primate of 
the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of North America: in San Fran- 
cisco. Admitting his church’s spiritual 
dependence on the patriarchate of Mos- 
cow, he firmly denied Patriarch Alexei’s 
claims to administrative control. 


Died. Dr. Albert Ashton Berg, 77, 
surgeon and bibliophile, onetime (1946- 
48) president of the International College 
of Surgeons; in Manhattan. As a surgeon, 
Berg pioneered in the radical treatment of 
stomach and duodenal ulcers (cutting out 
a large part of the stomach). As a biblio- 
phile, he assembled a treasure in books 
and manuscripts, donated it to the New 
York Public Library. 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEMONSTRATING APPLIED LUKENOMICS 


Mechanizing the Backache Out of Haying 


.. and the headache out of 


— | equipment manufacture 
sate 2 


Haying was once hot and slow. Hay spoiled « 
in the field. Toil was great, rewards were os 
small. But that was before the automatic baler. . 
This machine is fast, maintenance-free, easy-to- 







operate, dependable. With it, a single worker . 
does the job easily at a seven-bale-a-minute clip. ‘ 
Hay quality is better, crop losses reduced, profits 7 
increased. Whatever your industry, similar E 
benefits are assured with newly developed, . 


more efficient, specialized machinery. For 
essential design freedom, oe ; 


toughness and weight-reduction, 






fabrication must be integrated, you'll find 
the economical answer in applied Lukenomics. 
Lukenomics combines the experience of designers, 
engineers and equipment builders with Lukens’ 
knowledge of materials and their application gained 
over 140 years as the world’s leading producer 

of specialty steel plates and heads; and steel 


plate shapes from Lukens’ By-Products Steel Division. 


It's sound investment insurance to put Lukenomics to work 
on your equipment problems. There are progressive 


fabricators who can do this for you. Get in touch with 





them or write our Manager of Marketing 
Service, stating your problem. There's a 
Lukenomics team ready to go to work on it. 
Lukens Steel Company, 476 Lukens Building, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR BETTER EQUIPMENT 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 
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Whether you have a lot of 
mail, or a little... every office 
an now afford a postage meter. 


» The postage meter prints 
postage directly on the envelope, 
the exact postage you need 
for any kind of mail... prints a 
dated postmark and (optional) 
your own small advertisement 
--.handles parcel post, too. 


The meter holds any amount 
of postage, protects it from loss 
and theft at all times... records 
postage used and available. 

Larger Pitney-Bowes models, 
electrically operated, stamp 
and seal mail at high speed. 

The new DM, the desk model, 
little larger than a telephone... 
is hand operated, and has a 
slot for moistening envelope flaps, 

Call the nearest PB office .. . 
or send the coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


World's leading makers of mailing machines 
Offices in 93 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc. 
1241 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send illustrated booklet to: 


Name - 





Firm 





Address = 
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CINEMA 
qe 


Inducement 


To millions of West German movie- 
goers, life in the U.S. must seem rugged, 
if not downright hazardous. Of some 78 
feature-length Hollywood films scheduled 
for release in occupied Germany this year, 
over half are westerns and thrillers. Last 
week, Washington announced a $2,500,000 
deal to give the Germans some “essential- 
ly accurate information about the U.S. 





and enough high-caliber films to “reflect 
credit upon the culture of the U.S.” 

In contracts with nine major studios 
and independent producers, ECA prom- 
ised to sponsor (as an addition to the 
regular Hollywood supply of six-guns and 
sin) 72 carefully selected pictures, The 





ernment fails to foresee the trip’s military 
importance. Happily, the script draws the 
line at romance in the rocket or on the 
moon, but it does go in for some unre- 
lieved comic relief by a lowbrow crew 
member from Brooklyn. 

Destination Moon uses expert technical 
tricks to picture the oddities of travel be- 
yond the earth’s atmosphere and gravity. 
Its four lunar explorers—a__ physicist 
(Warner Anderson), an industrialist (John 
Archer), a retired general (Tom Pow ers ) 
and a dimwit radio operator (Dick Wes- 
son)—float weirdly around the inside of 
the rocket until they put on magnetized 
boots. Then they can walk on the walls. 
When a radar antenna jams, they go out 
on the hull in pressurized monkey suits to 





Lunar ExpLorers 
The fact is better than the fiction. 


Government agreed to guarantee, on each 
movie, the conversion of shipping and 
Supply costs and up to $25,000 in earnings 
from blocked Deutsche marks into dol- 
lars, Sample ECA-picked films: The Heir- 
ess, The Informer, The Hasty Heart, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 


The New Pictures 


Destination Moon (George Pal; Eagle 
Lion Classics) proves that, in Hollywood, 
the sky’s no longer the limit, The picture 
speculates entertainingly in Technicolor 
on what may happen when man takes his 
first 240,000-mile flight by rocket to the 
moon. For a piece of science fiction, it 
has a surprising amount of respect for 
scientific fact. 

What the movie mainly lacks is enough 
respect for fiction. It is more convincing 
after it gets into outer space than during 
its earth-bound prelude, when a group of 
U.S. industrialists feel compelled to spon- 
sor the lunar expedition because the Gov- 


make repairs while traveling at seven 
miles a second. The scientist slips off into 
Space, and his traveling companions stage 
a fantastic rescue that dramatizes the 
Strange laws of spatial physics. Later, the 
explorers bound in Seven-league strides 
along the cracked, cratered moonscape, 
where gravity is only one-sixth of what it 
is in films that take place on the earth, 

A trip to the moon will probably seem 
like elementary stuff to hardened fans 
who take their science fiction on the print- 
ed page. But the excursion is ideally suit- 
ed to the wizardry of the movie camera, 


The Next Voice You Hear (M-G-M) 
belongs to God, broad¢ asting on the radio 
(all networks and local stations) to an 
errant world. The Voice’s effect. on an 
average U.S. family makes an inspirational 
little fable, shrewdly manipulated to warm 
moviegoers’ hearts. Almost sure to receive 
both cheers and sneers, the picture fully 
merits neither, Simple-minded, ploddingly 
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How to Cut a Production Expense 


JSrom‘H4 Daily to 21 cents! 





Alemite 
Cuts Costs 3 Ways 





1. In Transferring Lubricants... 
by eliminating mess, expensive 
contamination—and cutting man 
hours 63% for every 100 pounds 
of lubricant transferred. 





2. In Loading Grease Guns... 
by saving 334 man hours for every 
100 pounds of lubricant loaded 
into hand guns, 
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This represents a saving of over $3000 
every year to a Clinton, Mass. company.* 
It was made possible by solving the kind 
of problem that may be cutting profits— 
daily—in your plant, too! 


A survey of plant methods revealed 
that machines had to be stopped a half 
hour in every 8 hour day, for lubrica- 
tion. Could this $14-a-day expense be 
trimmed? An Alemite Lubrication En- 
gineer recommended a system that lu- 
bricates all machines automatically while 
they’re running. The result—lubrication 
cost was cut to only 21 cents a day! And 
this saving alone paid for the whole in- 
vestment in 43 days! 


Another Product of Stewart-Warner 





3. In Applying Lubricants... 


FREE! New Booklet— 
“11 Ways to Cut Production Costs”... 
(simply attach to your letterhead) 


Alemite, Dept. A-70 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


No matter what size or type of plant 
you operate, Alemite can show you doz- 
ens of ways to make worthwhile savings 
through more efficient handling of petro- 
leum products. These are facts which you 
can readily confirm in your own time 
studies. Contact your local Alemite In- 
dustrial Distributor now. Or send for 
free booklet “11 Ways to Cut Production 
Costs.” Simply attach coupon below to 
your letterhead. Alemite, Dept. A-70, 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL 


*Name on request 


ALEMITE 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 
1. Methods 2. Lubricants 3. Equipment 





Please send me without charge or obligation your 
booklet “11 Ways to Cut Production Costs.” 








by saving up to 23.9 man hours Name___ ~ > 
for every 100 pounds of lubricant Company___ : ae, = 
applied to bearings. 

So — SS * ne 





__ 


No sudden squirts 
with 


Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


You always get a drink of fresh, 
cold water just the right height 
from a Westinghouse Cooler. The 
new Westinghouse Coolers are 
trouble-free . . . easy to service 
++. convenient. 


=f 





Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 








FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
PLAN 


SPACE SAVING 


STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 


= 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Moss. 


YOU CAN BE SURE..1F its 
Westinghouse 
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earnest, sometimes awkward and dull, it is 
less intriguing than its idea. Yet it is also 
more wary of the subject’s pitfalls than 
might be expected. 

Produced by M-G-M Production Chief 
Dore Schary,* the film begins by pictur- 
ing the petty domestic frictions and foibles 
of Joe Smith (James Whitmore), a Cali- 
fornia aircraft worker, his pregnant wife 
(Nancy Davis) and their ten-year-old son 
(Gary Gray). Joe is sympathetic but 
short-tempered; he chafes at routine, hates 
his foreman (Art Smith), grimaces at his 
wife’s box lunches, fumes at his stalling 
jalopy. One evening, in the Smith living 
room, the Voice breaks into a radio pro- 
gram to say: “This is God. I will be with 





Davis, WHITMORE & GRAY 
The quotes are secondhand. 


you for the next few days.” The rest of 
the world’s radio listeners hear it, too, 
each in his own language. 

On succeeding evenings, the Voice is 
heard again at the same hour. It specu- 
lates on the need for 4o days & nights of 
rain—and a token cloudburst follows. It 
chides unbelievers and laggards: “Create 
for yourselves the miracles of kindness 
and goodness and peace. You are like chil- 
dren going to school. You have forgotten 
some of your lessons. I ask you to do 
your homework for tomorrow.” 

Skeptical and annoyed at first, Joe 
grows panicky, goes off on a binge, almost 
succumbs to “the voice of evil,” personi- 
fied in a badly played scene by a talkative 
bar fly. He comes home drunk and shocks 
his son into running away. But after 


* On a low-budget ($475,000), short (14 days) 
shooting hedule th 
at a studio traditionally geared to 






t almost passes for a 
miracle i 














Theres a Ford Plant 


in Our Future 






Always a leading 
auto parts manu- 
facturing center, 

























BX Cleveland’s output 
\~w in this field keeps 
on 


growing and grow- 
ing. For instance, now being 
built is an $80,000,000 Ford 
foundry and engine assembly 
plant which will employ some 
10,000 persons, 

For your banking representa- 
tive in this important, growing 
market choose Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, a leader for 
60 years in friendly, progres- 
sive banking service. 





CENTRAL NATIONAL 
Bank 


of Cleveland 
CLEVELAND 1, OnIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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/ This sturdy FLOOR is 
one big “welcome mat” 


/ 
! 
H “Welcome!” says this floor in the 
i warm tones of mellow Moultile col- 
i ors. “Welcome!” it repeats in every 
l buoyant, foot-friendly step. At the 
1 Oaks Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
1 this sturdy Moultile floor will take 
1 the comings and goings of many 
1 ne. peseone ++. and remain cheer- 
ully bright. 
1 Isn't this the kind of floor you want 
{ . . . for your hotel, office, store, hos- 
1 pital or home? Before you build or 
1 remodel, get floor recommendations 
\ from Thos. Moulding ... 80 years in 
\ the building industry. Write today 
\ for catalog to: Taos. Moutpinc Foor 
\. Mrc. Co., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. 


N\T-7, Chicago 1, II, 


)* FLOORED WITH THOS. MOULDING 


OULTILE 


costly, time-consuming, star-studded production, } Flexible -Reinforced ASPHALT TILE 
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remorse sets in, he regains his son and his 
faith in time for a happy ending: with the 
family wreathed in a glow of good will as 
the second baby arrives, and the world’s 
churches filled to overflowing, the Voice 
is still. 

Many of the film’s good points are 
curiously bound up with its faults. By 
some elaborately contrived plotting, the 
Charles Schnee script has taste enough 
never to allow the voice of God to be 
heard on the sound track (though it can- 
not avoid letting the actors quote Him at 
second hand). It also sensibly refrains 
from letting the radio pronouncements 
touch off a spree of miracles. While trying 
to pave the way to heaven with good, 
nonsectarian intentions, it winds up as a 
naive theological hodgepodge, finally flat- 
tens its concept of God into a fuzzy, senti- 
mental pantheism. 

Other mortal weaknesses: some of the 
picture’s homely details of lower middle- 
class life are theatrical and patronizing; 
William Wellman’s uneven direction is 
inclined to be sticky; Actor Whitmore 
mars an otherwise good performance with 
a few grotesque excesses. As unmixed 
blessings, Next Voice offers a fine, attrac- 
tive piece of well-balanced acting by Nancy 
Davis and the most refreshingly frank, 
unaffected view of pregnancy yet shown 
by Hollywood. Vulnerable as it is, the 
movie is largely successful, on its own 
terms: a low common denominator of 
emotional appeal. 


Current & CHoice 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. A witty 
British comedy about an Edwardian gen- 
tleman who murders his way into the 
peerage; with Alec Guinness playing eight 
roles (Time, July 3). 

The Lawless. An unblinking look at 
mob violence in a California town; with 
Macdonald Carey and Gail Russell (Time, 
July 3). 

The Asphalt Jungle. Director John 
Huston examines a band of criminals 
as human beings while documenting a 
$1,000,000 burglary; with Sterling Hay- 
den and Louis Calhern (Tre, June 19). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy in 
a delightfully funny adaptation of Edward 
Streeter’s bestseller about a parent’s ordeal 
(Time, May 29). 

The Big Lift. Romance, heavy-handed 
propaganda and the Berlin airlift crowded 
into an over-ambitious but absorbing film; 
with Montgomery Clift and Paul Douglas 
(Time, May 8). 

Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton at 
large in a sensibly faithful version of 
Irving Berlin’s musicomedy hit (Tre, 
April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but still spry “comedy romance in 
pantomime” (Time, April 17). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney rounds out the 
cast of the fairy-tale classic with some 
beguiling birds and beasts (Time, Feb, 20). 

The Third Man. Melodramatic skul- 
duggery in postwar Vienna, written by 
Graham Greene and directed by Carol 
Reed; with Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 
and Valli (Tre, Feb. 6). 
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A Finished Print 
GO seconds after you snap tt/ 


SNAP YOUR PICTURE 
Aim! Snap! Then pull a 
tab and... 


A MINUTE LATER 
Lift out your beautiful 
(3M x4%4) print in 
black and white or sepia 


What o thrill to see every picture Polaroid Land Camera gives you 
you take the very minute you snap a second chance on the spot. 


it! No waiting. No wondering “how 
will they come out?” Polaroid film 
and camera do it all. No tanks, . . 


no liquids. 


Toke beautiful pictures indoors 
or out, portraits or landscapes, 
rain or shine. Pictures you will 
treasure for years to come. For free 


You need never miss those folder write Polaroid Corporation, 
once-in-a-lifetime shots, because a Dept. T-40, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


POLAROID nd CAMERA 


Ask your camera store for a demonstration today 





reading this... 


M. CHARLES VOILLAUME OF LEZOUX, FRANCE 





while Youre 


| 


IS READING HIS COPY 
OF THIS SAME ISSUE! 


No matter where they live—in any 
of the free countries of the world 
-your friends, relatives or busi- 
ness associates would welcome a 
gift subscription to air-speeded 
TIME International. Why not shore 
your understanding of the news 
by sending one? 

ONE YEAR RATES: To Hawaii, $8.00; 
Cubo, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canol 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Japan and Con- 
tinentol Europe, $12.50; oll other 
countries (except U. S. and Canada), 
$15.00. 

Address 


TIME International 


ROOM 23-41 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 









PLYMOUTH 
ODGE 





YOU GET THE GOOO THINGS MEST FROM CrETSLE® CORPORATION 
———————————— 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) 
per share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, payable September 12, 
1950 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 14, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















Wherever you go in 
the world, you'll find 
CRAVEN "A"s...at 
the best hotels and 
clubs. Because they're 
smoked by so many 
people who know 
how to enjoy life... 
CRAVEN “A"s are 
the largest selling > 
cork-tipped ciga- ai 
rettes in the world, ~ 
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Wheels Within Wheels 


Onrtey Farm (729 pp.}—Anthony Trol- 
lope—Knopf ($5). 


“Most of those among my friends who 

. » are competent to form an opinion say 
that this is the best I have written,” said 
Anthony Trollope of his eleventh novel. 
“The plot is probably the best I have ever 
made . . . I do not know that there is a 
dull page in the book. I am fond of 
Orley Farm.” 

Publisher Knopf has been fond enough 
himself of Orley Farm to put it first on 
the list of Trollope’s works with which 
he plans to continue the current Trollope 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
Before breakfast... 


revival. Readers should not, as Trollope 
himself warned them, get the impression 
that Orley Farm is all about “cream- 
cheeses, pigs with small bones, wheat sown 
in drills, or artificial manure.” As roomy 
as a barracks, as thickly populated as a 
small village, Orley Farm is one of the 
least bucolic, least loose-jointed of all his 
placid, jog-trotting accounts of life in the 
quiet Victorian countryside. 

In an Old Trunk. As a rule Trollope 
wrote his novels as lustily and naturally 
as he hunted a fox—plunging ahead full 
tilt, changing course where & when he or 
his quarry pleased, never knowing nor car- 
ing what insurmountable fence or un- 
jumpable ditch might pop up in the next 
chapter. Inspiration, he was always the 
first to insist, had nothing to do with it. 
He got up every morning at 5:30 and 
wrote with calm assurance until breakfast, 
after which he took up his duties as a 
hard-working civil servant in the Post 
Office. When he had written enough for 
one book, he simply wrapped up the loose 
ends as best he could, reached for another 
sheet of paper and began the next. But 
in Orley Farm, the plot of which was so 
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dear to his heart, he seems for once to 
have figured out the whole long run in 
advance. 

When the book begins, heroine Lady 
Mason is a loved and lovely widow, long 
domiciled at Orley Farm. Over 20 years 
have passed since her aged husband, on 
his deathbed, bequeathed the farm to their 
infant son. Or so the legal world had 
always believed—and would have contin- 
ued to believe, had not young Lucius 
Mason, on taking over the old farm at the 
age of 22, brusquely brought to an end a 
certain Mr. Dockwrath’s tenancy of two 
of the Orley fields. 

Mr. Dockwrath was a sly, vindictive 
man. He was also a shrewd country law- 
yer. When he was kicked out of Orley he 
retorted by digging into an old trunk and 
producing a couple of legal documents 
that threatened ruin to Lady Mason and 
her impetuous son. 

Over Lukewarm Water. By the time 
the white-faced widow is haled before a 
grim judge and jury, Author Trollope has 
haled half of England into his novel— 
including the principals and extras in no 
less than five love affairs, a motley crew 
of traveling salesmen, the members of a 
local fox hunt, enough learned barristers 
and shyster lawyers (with their families 
and friends) to pack a small courthouse. 
He has also piled in so much legal lumber 
that a lawyer has been chosen to intro- 
duce the new edition. 

Trollope’s dovetailing of all this mate- 
rial into a single major plot of slowly 
mounting drama is an awesome feat. More 
typically Trollopian are his incidental, il- 
luminating comments on the normal and 
everyday: on a country squire (“He 
endeavored to enable his tenants and la- 
borers to live’); of British hotel coffee 
(“An unlimited supply of lukewarm water 
poured over an infinitesimal proportion of 
chicory”). Trollope’s unaccustomed pas- 
sion for plot is no substitute for more 
such salty asides, dry touches of humor, 
and lore of human kind. 


A Prisoner Rescued 


Poems sy CuristopHer Smarr (326 pp.) 
—Edited, with an Introduction & Notes, 
by Robert Brittain—Princeton Univer- 
sity ($4). 


When Poet Robert Browning stumbled 
across a devotional poem entitled A Song 
to David, by one Christopher Smart 
(1722-1771), he was both awed and de- 
lighted. Poet Smart’s Song was a haunt- 
ing combination of the lyrical and the 
intellectual, clothed in words that threw 
fresh lights and colors upon many a com- 
mon thing: 


Where rain in clasping boughs inclos’d, 
And vines with oranges dispos’d, 
Embow’r the social laugh... 

The nectarine his strong tint imbibes, 
And apples of ten thousand tribes, 
And quick peculiar quince. 


But when Browning began eagerly to 
search for further masterpieces by Chris- 
topher Smart, he could find nothing but a 
dull collection of odes and occasional 
pieces. Browning did discover, however, 
that poor Poet Smart had been confined 
in an asylum just before A Song to David 
was first published—which prompted 
Browning to the romantic conclusion that 
Smart had been no better than a hack 
while he had his wits: that when he lost 
them his dormant genius had burst into 
bloom. 

Editor Robert Brittain, a longtime 
Smart addict, does his best to destroy 
this theory by presenting a selection of 
Smart’s poems, most of which Browning 
never read. His volume shows that A Song 
to David was not Smart’s only master- 
piece; but it also shows that the sufferings 
Smart experienced because of his fits of 





Pembroke College Library 
CHRISTOPHER SMART 
Before bedlam... 


madness gave his best work a peculiar 
profundity. 

"Pray Without Ceasing." Smart was 
driven to distraction by overwork and 
financial worries as early as his Cambridge 
days, and tried to earn money from his 
writing. In one play, noted a contempo- 
rary, “He acts five Parts himself, & is only 
sorry, he can’t do all the rest. he has also 
advertised a Collection of Odes; & [as] 
for his Vanity & Faculty of Lyeing, they 
are come to their full Maturity. all this 
+ +» must come to a Jayl, or Bedlam.” 

That cruel prophecy soon came true. 
Smart found a job with a bookseller who 
waxed rich on the profits he made from 
concoctions such as “Dr. Hooper’s Female 
Pills.” Smart became his hack, churning 
out for him a flow of trite but salable 
verse and prose. Then Smart’s high-strung 
system collapsed. He took to interpreting 
literally Christ’s “injunction to pray with- 
out ceasing’’—and pray Smart did, when- 
ever he was moved to do so, whether in 
public places or in the small hours of the 
morning, summoning those near him to 
do likewise. 

The next few years Smart spent in 
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confinement, where he wrote Rejoice in 
the Lamb, praising the Lord in a loose- 
strung jumble of beauty and innocent 
absurdity : 


For flowers are peculiarly the poetry 
of Christ... 

For the harp rhimes are sing ring, string 
& the like. 

For the cymbal rhimes are bell well toll 
soul & the like... 

For beat heat, weep peep &c are of 
the pipe. 

For every word has its marrow in the 
English tongue for order and for 
delight. 


Madness & Marrow. Poet Smart’s con- 
temporaries found more madness than 
marrow in his passionate and personal use 
of the English tongue. Dropped by many 
of his friends, ignored by the reading pub- 
lic, Smart died on parole from a debtors’ 
prison. 

It is Editor Brittain’s hope that today’s 
readers will give poor Smart “his rightful 
place in the front rank of English devo- 
tional lyricists.” At any rate, Brittain’s 
efforts may rescue Smart from his long 
imprisonment in a literary footnote. He 
was put there by his onetime friend Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who once declared: “I 
did not think he ought to be shut up. His 
infirmities were not noxious to society. 


He insisted on people praying with him; , 


and I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as any 
one else. Another charge was that he did 
not love clean linen; and I have no pas- 
sion for it.” 


Smooth But Not Velvet 


THe Smatt Hours oF tHe Nigut (232 
pp.)—Timothy Angus Jones—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($2.75). 


Her name was Ekaterina and she was a 
real princess. Her husband, of course, was 
a real prince; his name was Nicolas. They 
lived at the Ritz in Paris with Ekaterina’s 
father, an old expatriate king, and they 
had nothing to do but rock around all 
night in Montmartre nightclubs and drink 
buckets of champagne, because the old 
king still got about $3.000,000 a year 
from the old country. When Ekaterina 
and Nicolas took a shine to 20-year-old 
Barnaby Surrey, he thought it too won- 
derful to be true. 

What a few months of dusk-to-dawn 
boozing with his jaded, royal pals did to 
Barnaby is the story of this first novel 
about high life in postwar Paris. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald could have done wonders with 
these rootless idlers. So could the Hem- 
ingway of The Sun Also Rises. But Bar- 
naby just falls in & out of love a couple 
of times and eventually concludes that 
“things happen as they happen, and it is 
a waste of time to vex ourselves with 
what they are and why they come.” 

Young (26) Author Timothy Angus 
Jones is the son of Sir Roderick Jones, 
onetime chairman of Reuters news agen- 
cy. His tightly written novel is smooth 
and credible. But his mother, Enid (Na- 
tional Velvet) Bagnold, could teach him 
a thing or two about storytelling. 
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Palm off ordinary club soda or carbonated 
tap water on your guests. You can hide the 
label ... but you can’t hide the flat taste 


the club soda gives your drinks. 
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Mix your guests’ drinks with Canada Dry 
Water. They'll recognize—and respect— 

that famous label. They'll get drinks that 
taste better, sparkle longer. 





Thanks to this scientific process, your drink sparkles 


longer. Result: you always have a fresh drink in your 
hand no matter how long you “nurse” it. 





Remember — “ths of your drink is club soda... ask for the best— Canada Dry Water 
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DELIVERY FROM PACIFIC COAST 
VIA ® 





Shippers agree—it’s P-I-E for time- 
saving, money-saving service with un- 
equalled advantages of security and 
undivided responsibility! 

St. Louis * 


Reno + Ely + 
eu 


Oakland 7, Colif 


Denver + Ogden 
Salt Lake City 
Oakland 


Chicago + Konsas City « 
Elko 
San Francisco * 


General Offices 


Pocatello + 
Secromento * 


traditions of Continental service 
still maintained! 

A minute from Grand Central 
and the Airlines Terminal. 


ITZ 


NEW YORK 


t MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
Frank L. Swadley, General Manoger 


4 A visit to the Rifz is an adventure 
in good living . . . with the finest 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's alwoys delightfully 
cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest roo 
are pleasantly air-conditioned 


Single from $5.50 Double from $9.00 
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The Yellowbacks 


THe House of Beate AND ADAMS AND 
Its Dime AND Nicxet Novets (2 vols., 919 
pp.]|—A/bert Johannsen—University of 
Oklahoma ($20). 


“Noiseless as spectres, Delano and the 
two maidens slid into the [ruffians’ den]; 
and the young lieutenant .. . instantly 
singled out the chief from among his 
sleeping comrades, and with one fierce 
thrust, sent his cutlass directly through 
his body, and with such force, that the 
keen weapon was deeply sunk in the floor.” 
The climax of The Signal; or, The King 
of the Blue Isle, by E. Curtiss Hine, was 
at hand. When Delano had finished his 
bloody work, “three hundred corpses lay 
strewn about the room.” 

“*Huzza! Huzzal’ cried he. 
free!’ 

“Words are inadequate to describe the 
rapture which swelled the bosoms of the 
two maidens . . .” 

Words were not only inadequate; they 
were superfluous. The reader of such gory 
classics a century ago knew exactly how 
well-bred young heroines felt in the pres- 
ence of general mayhem—so long as it 
was perpetrated by the hero. The reader 
felt the same way himself and he loved it. 
He loved it so much that a new literary 
form, the dime novel, was created in his 
mental image, and a great publishing in- 
dustry was built to produce it. At the 
head of the industry during the early years 
stood the house of Beadle and Adams. 
The history of that house and its publica- 
tions is the year’s choicest chunk of off- 
beat Americana, a huge, cheerful corpse 
from the literary morgue. 

Trademark of Infamy. The first dime 
novel that really cost a dime was pub- 
lished by Beadle in 1860. Malaeska; The 
Indian Wife of the White Hunter came 
out in the yellowback that was to become 
the trademark of infamy to U.S. parents. 
A few months later came Edward S. Ellis’ 
Seth Jones; or, The Captives of the Fron- 
tier which sold like dollar bills, 40,000 
copies in the first few wecks. 

The flood was on. In the next few dec- 
ades, Beadle’s authors hacked out thou- 
sands of dime novels (priced anywhere 
from s¢ to 50¢), countless short stories, 
and even some poems of a sort. 

The Strenuous Life. Despite the low 
rates, dime novels were written by some 
prominent pens. Buffalo Bill Cody was a 
contributor; Louisa May Alcott sold some 
dime novels to Beadle rivals. All sorts and 
kinds helped to fill the yellowbacks: an 
Iowa farmer, a temperance lecturer, an 
actress, a Philadelphia physician, a second 
cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson, a par- 
son’s daughter. 

The most fabulous of them all was Ned 
Buntline (Colonel E. Z. C. Judson), who 
led a life as strenuous as his fiction. He 
killed his man in a pistol duel in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was mobbed by his victim’s 
friends .and saved from lynching when 
a friend of his cut the rope. He lived to a 
sinful old age (65), a hulking, white-mus- 
tached figure of some 200 lbs., immensely 
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Tue First Dime Nover 
Words were inadequate... 


vain (at times sporting 20 medals) and 
prodigiously philandering (he had _ six 
wives in all, two at once in 1871). Ned 
wrote more words than most men speak, 
10,000 a day in one six-day stretch, once 
blurting out an entire three-act play in 
four hours. 

Vice & Virtue. Like Ned Buntline, 
most of the bestselling dime novelists 
could write as easily as they could breathe, 
and few of them had any compunctions 
about cribbing from each other, or even 
repeating their own works time after time. 
Some were so lost to literary shame that 
they wrote their stories to fit old illus- 
trations, thereby saving publishers the 
price of new ones. 

Their prose showed the effects of their 
hell-for-leather pace; so did their supreme 
disregard for facts. Edward L. Wheeler, 
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«++ but gushed from all kinds of pens. 
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the creator of the legendary Deadwood 
Dick, had never been west of Pennsyl- 
vania, and he rejuggled western geogra- 
phy and topography with wild abandon. 

Yet in one sense the crudities of the 
dime novel were not vices but byprod- 
ucts of their one great virtue. It was the 
first time any sizable body of U.S. writers 
had stopped laboring European themes, 
and started working native material. Be- 
cause the dime novelists got plenty of slag 
out of the way, later writers could dig 
into the true metal of the American novel. 


Recent & READABLE 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. 
How a God-fearing Mississippi farmer is 
seized by temptation and driven to mur- 
der; a taut little novel of crime & passion 
(Tie, July 3). 

America Begins, edited by Richard M. 
Dorson. A selection from the diaries, 
memoirs, histories and letters of early 
American settlers provides some bright 
footnotes to the U.S. story (Time, July 3). 

World Enough and Time, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Political intrigue, murder 
and a good man’s struggles of conscience 
in early 19th Century Kentucky; a rich, 
uneven historical novel by the author of 
All the King’s Men (Tre, June 26). 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete, by 
Osbert Lancaster. A witty satire on the 
British way of life as seen through the 
architectural history of an imaginary 
_country town (Time, June 26). 

The Green Huntsman, by Henri Beyle 
(Stendhal). Book One of Stendhal’s un- 
finished “third masterpiece”; a pen-point 
dissection of life in a French garrison 
town of the 1830s, published in English 
for the first time (Trae, June 26). 

John Adams and the American Rev- 
olution, by Catherine Drinker Bowen, A 
brisk retossing of the salad days of the 
commonsensical second President of the 
U.S., which turns up a personality much 
crisper than most historians have allowed 
him (Trwe, June 19). 

The Encounter, by Crawford Power. 
Crime & punishment in a rag-tag under- 
world teaches proud Father Cawder that 
“it’s no part of a priest’s business to pass 
on people like a judge”; an unsentimental 
first novel on a Graham Greene-ish theme 
(Time, June 12). 

The Yankee Exodus, by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. How and why generations of 
rgth Century New Englanders took the 
trail West; a well-documented retracing 
by a Vermonter whose own family stayed 
home (Time, June 12). 

Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 
Kings, by Amy Kelly. A handsome, be- 
guiling biography of the greatest dynast 
of her day, who married two kings, bore 
two more (Time, June 12). 

Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd Lewis. 
A rich reconstruction of Ulysses Grant’s 
early years, in a biography that strips 
much of the stiffness and stuffiness from 
his legend (Time, May 29). 

D. H. Lawrence: Portrait of a Genius 
But . .., by Richard Aldington. A lively 
life of the icon-smashing author of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover (Time, May 29). 
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BELLOWS & COMPANY New York © Colorado Springs @ Chicago 
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In more than 2,000 enterprises 
P-A-X, the second telephone on 
the desks of busy executives, pays 
big dividends every day. For here 
is inside telephone service at its 
best . . . permitting most effective 
supervision and coordination of 
all organization activities. Your 
P-A-X telephone gives you imme- 


Mow PAX TELEPHONES 


INCREASE OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


diate contact with any person or 
department in your organization. 
As the nerve-center for inside in- 
formation, P-A-X saves time—re- 
duces waste motion—expedites or- 
ders—speeds up decisions—accel- 
erates the handling of business in 
a hundred ways, without conflict- 
ing with outside telephones. 


P-A-X is a Separate System 


P.A-X is the telephone system you 
own, not rent. Only when you ac- 
tually use P-A-X, will you realize 
how much you can profit from this 
second telephone on your desk. 
But you can start now to learn of 
its advantages, which more than 
2,000 organizations now enjoy. 


For complete information on 
P-A-X business telephone systems, 
just call or write our nearest of- 
fice. Automatic Electric Sales Cor- 
poration, 1033 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. (Telephone HA 
1-4300). In Canada: Automatic 
Electric (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


AUTOMATIC 


BUSINESS 
© e TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 
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MISCELLANY 


Rare Air. In Choisy-le-Roi, France, 
Maurice Fonctionnaz, charged with steal- 
ing a horse, explained to the court that 
he had only done it to help his whooping 
cough and asthma: “On a horse I’m a 
little higher than usual, and that lets me 
breathe.” 





Wolf's Clothing. In Milwaukee, Arthur 
M. Sells, voted “Second Biggest Wolf” 
by his Princeton class (’50), sheepishly re- 
vealed that he was already married. 


Blind Alley. In Memphis, Mrs. Mil- 
dred E. Jennings, seeking a second divorce 
from Floyd T. Jennings, declared: that 
she had remarried him in 1949 “solely for 
the purpose of preventing him from an- 
noying” her. 


One Foot in Heaven. In Las Vegas, 
Nev., Henry Albert Beebe, arrested for 
illegal possession of four boxes of mor- 
phine syringes, told police he was trying 
to sell the stuff to pay his tuition through 
Bible school. 


Clean Sweep. In London, thieves broke 
into the Avenue Hotel, made off with 
4,800 cigarettes, 140 bottles of liquor, a 
radio set, the watchdog, 


Due Caution. In Dansville, N.Y., a 
classified advertisement appeared in the 
Dansville Breese: WANTED—Farmer, age 
38, wishes to meet woman around 30 who 
owns a tractor. Please enclose picture of 
tractor. 


Instrument of Fate. In Paris, Fortune- 
teller Juliette Pialat, jailed for hitting her 
husband on the head with a club, ex- 
plained: “I had read in the cards that 
my husband would suffer a heavy blow.” 


Constitutionalist. In Buffalo, Demo- 
cratic County Clerk Steven Pankow ex- 
plained why he had bought $125 worth of 
tickets for the Erie County Republican 
Committee’s yearly outing: “I believe in 
the two-party system.” 


No Change of Pace. In Seattle, Mrs. 
Maureen A. McGuire was granted a di- 
vorce after she complained that her hus- 
band had “made life unbearable” by con- 
tinually psychoanalyzing her. 


Voice of the People. In Atlanta, Paul 
Lee Miller, booked for impersonating an 
officer, told police that he felt entitled to 
wear a badge because he was once “almost 
elected sheriff” in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Segregation. In Milwaukee, Manager 
Arnold Brumm of the Ritz theater an- 
nounced that on Monday evenings, to be 
known henceforth as “Dignity Nights,” 
people who insist on eating peanuts, pop- 

| corn or candy during the show will be 
| asked to sit in a special section. 
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FOR ALL FIBERS 
-++ FOR ALL FABRICS 


Billions of miles of fibers! Billions of / 
yards of fabrics! That's the textile industry 
—spinning and weaving much that is 
beautiful and useful in everyday livirig 

. .. In its constant search for better 
processing for better materials, thg’textile 
industry relies heavily on the adyantages 
of chemistry. This, in turn, legds to a 





















reliance on Monsanto—one of the foremost 
manufacturers of chemicaly specially 
developed for textiles. | 


mill efficiency is increased by the 
use of Stymer*—Monsanto’s synthetic resin 
sizing agent. It binds together the fine varn 
filaments; provides the strength to with- 
stand the strains of high-speed weaving 
++ Being a synthetic product, chemically 
controlled, Stvmer is uniform. It is easy to 
apply; easy to remove from the finished 
fabric. Since it is a strong binder, as elastic 
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as she filament itself, it helps the whole 
yarn resist abrasion. Widely used in 


have already been slashed with Stymef. 
Also applicable to filament viscose. 












spinning adyantages are achieved 


by textile mils using Monsanto's Syton* to 


control slippage, and increase yarn 
strength jf woolens and worsteds. 
Importpht benefits are: 


ction rates due to increased yarn 
> 
2) 


1) Ste pped-up 
Strength, and Plumper, softer, 
more uniform yarns. 


more durable and better finishes 
for sheetings, rayon suitings, worsteds 
or cotton denims arc produc ed in wide 
variety by the Merlon* series of 
Monsanto synthetic resins, 


shrinkage control in wool, cotton, 
rayon and blends is derived from use of 
the Reslooms*—Monsanto’s melamine- 
formaldehyde textile resins. They help 
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ilament acetate; over 1,000,000,000 vapds 















fabrics retain their freshnéss, since they 
become part of the fibepduring processing. 
The Rest oms contribite w ashability and 
wrinkle resistance to’cottons and rayous; 

a good hand and etter tailoring 
qualities to woolens, worsteds. 






scouring and cleaning with 
Monsanto's’ Sted* removes dirt and 





grease during various phases of textile 











processing. Sted is a powerful sudsless 
detergent—although extremely Active, it 
will not harm the most delicate fibers. 


specialized textile problems are met 
by still other Monsanto ghemicals. 
Catalyst AC spe eds resji curing in cottons; 
provides better resin setention in cotton 
and rayon processip¢ .. . Dye 
intermediates areAnother important 
group of Monsghto textile chemicals. 







tiON is offered to interested 
‘or consult Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Aextile Chemicals Department, 
Desk T, Everett Station, Boston 49 
MassucHusetts, In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limigéd, Montreal and Vancouver. 
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TO TEXTILE MILL OPERATORS—If you are interested in product 
improvements, cost reductions and sales increases—check and re- 
turn this coupon for information on Monsanto Textile Chemicals: 


O) Stymer, for acetate slashing . . . [) Syton, for increased yarn strength, plumper 
yorns . . .) Merlon resins for durable finishes . . . (1) Reslooms, for shrinkage 
control, washability and wrinkle resistance . . . () Sted, for thorough cleaning 
and scouring action . . . [) Catalyst AC for curing melamine and ureo resin 


finishes . . . C) Dye intermediates . . . [) Rezgord,* fugitive-type flame retardont. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Textile Chemicals Department, Desk T 
Everett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 
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These scientific tests, confirmed by 
independent consulting laboratories, 
prove Lucky Strike mildest of the 6 
major brands tested! 
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LILLI PALMER says: 
“Luckies are really smooth!” 
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Let your own taste and throat be the judge! For the rich taste 
of fine tobacco — for smoothness and mildness . . . 


THERE’S NEVER A ROUGH PUFF IN A LUCKY! 


comm, ve suemcan roesees Somraa : 


L.S/MET -— Lucky Stuike Meand Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed —so free and easy on the draw 
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